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SCIPIO’S DREAM. 











In a recent letter of Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, that distinguished scholar recommends the trans- 
lation of the ‘ Somnium Scipionis,’ among other philosephical productions of Cicero. ‘The following, 
prepared with much care and labor, is respectfully submitted to the readers of the KnicKERBOCKER ea 
* It is intended to establish,” says Dun op, in his ‘ Romau Literature,’ ‘ under the form of a political a 
fiction, the sublime dogma of the soul’s immortality ; and was probably introduced st the conclu- . 
sion of ‘ De Republica,’ for the purpose of adding the hopes and fears of future retribution to the 
other motives to virtuous exertion.’ The speaker is Pustivs £mivianvs Scipio, surnamed ‘ Afri- 
cauus the Younger.’ 












“; 
You are aware that in the consulship of Manius Manilius, I held \ 
the post of tribune of the fourth legion. Upon arriving in Africa, I 4 
took the earliest opportunity to wait upon king Massinissa, for whom ‘a 
our family have reason to feel the warmest affection. When pre- 
sented to him, the aged man clasped me in his arms, and burst into ao 
tears ; presently, he looked up to heaven, and said : ‘I thank thee, ‘ie 
supreme sun, and ye other gods, that ere the close of life, 1 behold tis 

















. . . . . ' fly) 
in my kingdom and beneath my roof, P. Cornelius Scipio, whose very | ea 
name infuses new being into my limbs!’ The memory of one so pre- r 4 
: ; : oe 
eminently good, is ever present to my mind. I then made some in- mn 


quiries about his kingdom, and he about our republic, till at length 
question and answer brought us to the close of the day. 

After an entertainment, served up in a style of regal splendor, we 
protracted our conversation till a late hour of the night; and during 





the whole time, the old man’s sole topic was Africanus, whose * 
actions, and even sayings, he remembered with the utmost mi- | 
nuteness. Owing to the fatigues of my journey, and the lateness B 
of the hour, upon retiring to rest, I fell into a sleep unusually sound. i, 


It frequently happens, that our subjects of study and conversation 
produce in sleep a result like that which Ennius relates in an anec- 







— 
dote of Homer, his constant theme during his waking hours; so in | aes 
this instance, Africanus appeared to me, in a form which reminded A: 
me less of his person than of his image.* I shuddered as I recog- Ns, 
nized him; but he said to me: ‘ Take courage, Scipio ; banish fear, “ 
and treasure my words in your memory.’ fi 


Methought the place where we stood was at a vast height above 
the earth, and resplendent with the brilliancy of countless stars. 
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* Ir was customary with the Romans to place images of their ancestors in the halls 
of their dwellings. 
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206 Scipio’s Dream. en 


Polsting to Carthage, Sin ‘aie ‘ Do you see yonder city 1 Do you 
observe how that, despite her subjection to the power ‘of Rome by 
my arms, she is reviving the wars of former times, with restless per- 
tinacity? Have you not come to attack her with a rank but hittle 
superior to that of acommon soldier! Within two years, a consulship 
shall enable you to accomplish her utter overthrow, and to earn for 
yourself a surname which you now hold by inheritance from me. 
When you shall have extirpated Carthage, received the honors of a 
triumph, of the censorship, of embassies to Egypt, Syria, Asia, and 
Greece, you will be again elected consul in your absence, and will 
terminate a momentous war, by the extinction of Numantia. But 
when the triumphal chariot is conveying you to the capitol, you will 
incur the displeasure of the re public, disordered by the machinations 
of my grand-son.* ‘Then, Africanus, it will behoove you to display 
to your country the light of your mental accomplishments, of your 
genius and wisdom.’ 

‘But here the path of destiny is but dimly revealed to me. For 
when your life shall have extended through seven times eight visits of 
the sun to either tropic, and when these two numbers, each of which 
is esteemed perfect, though for different reasons, shall, in the natural 
course of things, have brought around this period, to you most critical, 
then the whole state will turn their eyes tu you alone; to you the 
senate —to you, all good men—to you our allies — te you the 
Latins, will look up; upon your shoulders the safety of the state will 
lean for support; in short, it will devolve upon you to quiet the re- 
public, by the exercise of a dictator’s power, provided you shall elude 
the designs of your own relatives upon your life.’ 

Here Lelius uttered an exclamation of surprise, and the rest 
groaned audibly: Scipio, however, said with a smile, ‘ Pray do not 
interrupt my slumbers; but a truce to the subject ; listen to the 
remainder.’ 

‘ As an incitement to greater zeal in guarding the weal of the re- 
public, be it known to you, Africanus, that all those who may have 
benefitted, built up, or preserved their country, have a particular spot 
assigned to them in heaven, where they will enjoy a blessed eternity ; 
for of all things upon earth, nothing is more acceptable to the Su- 
preme Deity, the ruler of the universe, than those confederate bodies 
denominated states, whose governors and preservers having once gone 
forth from this place, will hither return.’ 

Now, though overwhelmed with fear, not so much of death, how- 
ever, as of the treacherous designs of my relatives, 1 yet found 
courage to inquire, whether he himself, and my father Paulus, and 
others whom we supposed no more, were really living. ‘Those 
alone truly live,’ said he, ‘ who have burst the bonds of the body, and 
escaped from that prison-house of the soul: the state which you call 
life,is death: but look! here comes your father Paulus!’ At sight 
of him, I burst into tears ; he embraced me with a kiss, and bade me 
weep no more. 

Suppressing my tears, therefore, the moment I could speak, I said : 


* Tiperrus GrRaAccuHus. 
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‘Tell me, excellent, sainted father! since ¢hzs is life, as Africanus says, 
why should I linger upon earth, in exile from you ? 

‘So it must be,’ said he ; ‘ for unless the God of all this vast temple 
which you are surveying, shall himself release you from the thraldom 
of the body, no welcome hither will ever await you. For mankind 
are at birth subjected to this law; that they shall inhabit the earth, 
which you observe in the centre of this temple ; and souls are given 
them from the essences of those sempiternal flames, which you call 
stars, and which, being of globular forms, and animated with divine 
minds, perform their revolutions with astonishing velocity. Where- 
fore you, Publius, and all the pious, must preserve the spirit in the 
prison-house of the body, and never quit the scenes of life, save by 
the command of the Giver of life; lest in so doing, you should seem 
recreant to a trust reposed by God. And remember, Scipio, like 
your uncle here, and like me who gave you being, to cultivate justice, 
and a dutiful affection ardent toward parents and relatives, but 
deepest toward your country. Such is the path to heaven, and the 
assembly of those who have already lived, and who, released from 
the body, now dwell in the region which you here behold.’ 

This region was the belt that flashes with the most vivid brilliancy, 
which you, after the Greeks, call the Milky Way. AsI surveyed the 
universe from this station, every thing seemed grand and wonderful, 
in the highest degree. There were stars which we have never seen 
from the earth, and all of magnitudes such as we have never con- 
ceived ; by far exceeding that body, which, in the remotest part of 
heaven, shines with a borrowed light in the neighborhood of the 
earth. The earth itself is far inferior to them, and indeed is so in- 
considerable, that I was ashamed to look upon our empire, which 
occupied, as it were, but a point on its surface. 

As | continued gazing upon the earth, Africanus said to me, ‘How 
long will your mind grovel thus? See you not the temple into which 
you have come? The universe is made up of nine globes. One of 
these is external and divine, and includes the rest: this is the Su- 
preme Deity himself, encompassing and keeping the whole in their 
places. It is a revolving globe, comprising the everlasting courses of 
the stars. Within this are placed seven globes, which revolve ina 
direction opposite to that of the superior heav ens. Of these seven, 
one is the planet, on earth called Saturn. Next is Jupiter, whose 
brilliant light sheds health and prosperity upon man. Next, is the 
fiery, terrible Mars. Next, in the centre of the planetary region, 
is the Sun; the chief, the leader and governor of the other lumi- 
naries; the soul and regulator of the universe; of magnitude 
so vast, that immensity is filled with his light. Venus and Mer- 
cury attend him as satellites. The Moon, illumined by the sun’s 
rays, revolves in the lowest orbit. Below her, all is mortal and 
perishable, except the soul, which the bounty of the gods has given 
to man. Above the moon, all is immortal. The earth, which 
is the ninth globe, and t e central body of the universe, is the lowest 
of all the planets. It remains immoveable in space, and all ponder- 
able substances tend toward it by their own gravity.’ 

Lost in wonder, I surveyed awhile the scene in silence. Upon re- 
covering from my amazement, I inquired : ‘ What is this sweet, full- 

























































































































































































208 Scipio’s Dream. [September, 


toned music I hear’ ‘It is produced,’ said he, ‘ by the motion and 
concussion of the stars ; a combination of intervals unequal, but sepa- 
rate by a fixed proportion. By a blending of acute and grave tones, 
they utter forth a various and equally sustained harmony ; for it is 
impossible that bodies so vast should revolve in silence. It is a law 
of nature, that of extremities, the one shall give out a grave tone, 
the other an acute. In this way, the revolutions of the superior stars, 
being more rapid, are attended by a loud and acute sound ; that of the 
moon, in conjunction with the lowest, by the gravest sound; the 
earth, which is the ninth globe, and immoveable in the centre of the 
universe, is lowest of all. The eight revolving globes, two of them 
acting with equal force, produce seven distinct sounds ; which num- 
ber may be called the knot* of all things. 

‘Learned men, who, copying nature, have imitated these sounds 
on strings and the voice, have thus procured their re-admission to this 
place; as also other men of genius, who have cultivated divine stu- 
dies. So overwhelming is this sound, that human ears have become 
deaf to it, Noone of the senses is so blunt as that of hearing. The 
inhabitants of Catadupa, where the Nile rushes over precipitous 
mountains, witha tremendous roar, have lost this sense, in consequence 
of the intensity of the sound. Here, the noise produced by the im- 
mense velocity of the revolving universe, is so vast, that human ears 
cannot receive it; just as it is impossible to look directly upon the 
sun, without destroying the organ of vision.’ 

Amazed as I was, I yet cast my eyes to earth occasionally. ‘I 
see,’ said Africanus, ‘that you are still contemplating the abode of 
man. If it seems to you as insignificant as it truly is, be ever mind- 
ful of the things of heaven, and despise the earthly. For what cele- 
brity or glory, worth the seeking, can you attain? You observe that 
a few narrow and scattered tracts comprise the whole inhabited por- 
tion of the earth; that in these spots vast deserts are interspersed ; 
and that the inhabitants, some or either side of you, some behind, 
and some opposite, are so effectually disjoined, that no inter-commu- 
nication can take place. From these you certainly cannot expect any 
glory. 

‘You perceive that the earth is encompassed by certain zones ; 
that two of them, the most remote from each other, and resting upon 
either pole, are in a state of congelation; and that the intermediate 
and broadest one is scorched with the heat of the sun; so that but 
two of the zones are habitable. The men who walk the southern 
zone, being on the opposite side of the earth, can have no communi- 
cation with your nation. Of the northern zone, which you inhabit, 
observe how small a strip has fallento you. The whole tract, of in- 
considerable length, but of greater breadth, forms a sort of petty 
island, washed by the sea which you call the Atlantic, the Great, the 
Qcean. Behold how smail the subject of these grand epithets! Now 
in the inhabited and known couutries, even, can the name of yourself, 
or any of your countrymen, scale yonder Caucasus, or swim the Gan- 


* Tue ancients supposed that the number seven was possessed of various mysterious 
properties. Cicero’s idea seems to be, that it was a sort of key to the secrets of nature; 
a knot, in which they are bound up. 
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ges? Who in the remote regions of the rising or setting sun, of the 
north or south, will ever hear your name ? And these apart, you must 
be sensible that but a small space is left for the diffusion of your 
glory. Those men, too, who now talk of you, how long will they 
do so t 

‘Supposing that future generations should successively transmit 
our praises tu their posterity, as they received them from their fathers ; 
still, by reason of deluges and conflagrations,.which must occur at 
stated periods, our glory cannot be durable, much less eternal. 
Moreover, of what importance are the praises of posterity, while it 
is impossible to obtain those of preceding ages; when men were 
as numerous, and certainly better than now ! 

‘Furthermore, among those whom our names may reach, no fame 
can be acquired which shall endure for a year : for though, in popu- 
lar language, a year is measured by the periodical return to one place 
of a single heavenly body, the sun, yet the fu/l year is complete only 
when the stars shall return to their original starting places, and pre- 
sent, after the lapse of ages, the same configuration as at the begin- 
ning. How many generatious of men it comprises, I scarcely dare 
affirm.* In former times, when the soul of Romulus entered this 
abode, men thought the sun had left his station, and become extinct. 
Now when the sun shall have again arrived at the same spot, and again 
withheld his light, and all the stars and constellations been recalled to 
their first positions, then a full year will have elapsed ; but of this 
not the twentieth part has yet rolled by. 

‘If a distressing doubt of your return to this abode of the great 
and eminent has ever harassed you, of what value is human glory, 
that can barely endure through a small part of a single year? Ifyou 
would look upward, and contemplate this as your eternal home; if 
you would not live for vulgar renown, nor fix your hopes on human 
rewards ; let Virtue, by her intrinsic allurements, incite you to true 
glory. Some will indeed talk of you, but trouble not yourself as to 
what they may say; for all fame is restricted to yonder narrow re- 
gions ; it has never been perennial, in a single instance ; it is demol- 
ished by the hand of Death; it is extinguished in the oblivion of pos- 
terity. 

‘ Africanus,’ said I, when he had finished, ‘if for those who have 
deserved well of their country, a path is opened tothe gates of heaven, 
although from my childhood I have walked in the steps of yourself 
and my father, and thus endeavored to sustain your glory, yet now 
that so high a prize is held up, I shall strive with greater vigilance.’ 
‘Strive on,’ said he, ‘ and keep in mind that it is not yourself but your 
body that is mortal. You are not manifest in that form of yours ; 
the mind is the man; not the shape, which may be described with 
the finger. Know, then, that you are a god; for that must have a 
divine nature, which lives, thinks, remembers, foresees; which rules, 
directs, and moves the body, as the Supreme God does the universe ; 
and as God, who keeps in operation the universe, which is in some 
degree mortal, is eternal, so the soul, which animates the frail body, 
is immortal. For whatever possesses the attribute of perpetual mo- 





* Tux ‘full year’ of Plato included fifteen thousand years, 
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tion, has also that of eternity ; but a cause of motion, which is sub- 
ject to external influence, must, whenever the motion ceases, have 
itself ceased to operate. Se/f-motion, then, can alone be perpetual, 
since its cause is inherent and unfailing. It is also the source and 
Jjirst cause of all other motion. But a first cause can have no 
antecedent ; for all things are effects of it, nor would it be a first 
cause, if it had been created; and if it had no antecedent, it can 
never become extinct; in which case, this first cause of motion 
could neither be re-produced by a like, nor create a like from itself. 
All motion, then, must result from some original impelling cause, 
which, it appears, must be a self-moving power. It must also be in- 
create and imperishable ; for all heaven might fall together, and all 
nature stand still, without generating a power sufficient of itself to 
give a motive impulse. 

‘Since then it appears that whatever is self-moved is eternal, who 
will deny the immortality of the soul? For all bodies that are sub- 
ject to external impulse, are inanimate; animate bodies, on the 
other hand, are governed by internal impulse. Such is the constitu- 
tion of the mind; and since it alone possesess the power of self- 
motion, and is increate, it must be eternal. Train it, then, in the no- 
blest exercises ; the noblest of all, is guarding your country’s weal. 
The mind that is practised and worn out in such pursuits, will wing 
its way with a speedier flight to this abode, its own home; and the 
sooner if, while enclosed in the body, it shall occasionally rove abroad, 
and lose itself in the contemplation of celestial scenes. Those who 
have surrendered themselves to corporeal pleasures, and bound them- 

selves, in a willing servitude, to sensual delights, have violated the 

. laws of God and man. Their souls, when loosed from the body, will 
hover around the earth; for ages they must be tossed about in expi- 
ation of their crimes, before they will be re-admitted hither.’ 

He vanished: I awoke. 
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SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY LL{EUTENANT G. W. PATTEN, UNITED STATES’ ARMY. 















My home is on the heaving sea, 
Beyond the breakers’ roar, 

And I never know a thought of wo, 
Save when I see the shore ; 

My life is like a flashing car, 
And like a merry stave, 

For I whirl along the deep, huzza! 
And I dance upon the wave ! 


4 Amid the calm, without a care, 
For aught that earth can bring, 

Wide rocking in the idle air, 
I sit aloft and sing; 

And when the storm booms fierce and far, 
Regardless of the gale, 

I climb the slippery shrouds, huzza! 
And bend the bellying sail ! 

(Hammock, Okefonokee Swamp.) 
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The woodland note is sweet to hear, 
And soft the hum of hives; 

But there's no music to my ear, 
Like that which Ocean gives, 

When fierce our barque, with every spar 
‘Taught strain’d,’ her flight to urge, 

’Mid rattling tramp, and wild huzza, 
Beats back the bristling surge ! 


They say the landsman’s bosom thrills 
With deeper joy than ours, 

That glory crowns the sunset hills, 
And fragrance scents the bowers : 

But off ! stretch seaward from the bar! 
Spread out the canvass free! 

And should they hail, trump back, ‘ huzza! 
Our home is on the sea !’ 


Se 
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ELEGY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH VON MATTHISSON, 


WRITTEN !N THE RUINS OF AN OLD CASTLE.* 





S1.ent, in the veil of evening twilight, 
Rests the plain; the woodland song is still, 
Save that here, amid these mouldering ruins, 
Chirps a cricket, mournfully and shrill ; 
Silence sinks from skies without a shadow, 
Slowly wind the herds irom tield and meadow, 
And the weary hind to the repose 
Of his father’s lowly cottage goes. 


Il. 


Here, upon this hill, by forests bounded, 
Mid the ruins of departed days, 
By the awful shapes of Eld surrounded, 
Sadness! unto thee my song I raise! 
Sadly think I what in gray old ages 
Were these wrecks of jiordly heritages; 
A majestic castle, like a crown, 
Placed upon the mountain’s brow of stone. 


There, where round the column’s gloomy ruins, 
Sadiy whispering, clings the ivy green, 
And the evening twilight’s mourniul shimmer 
Blinks the empty window space between, 
Blessed perhaps a father’s teariul eye 
Once the nobiest soa of Germany ; 
One whose heart, with high ambition rife, | 
Warmly swelled to meet the coming strife. 


Iv. 


Go in peace! thus spake the hoary warrior, 
As he girded on his sword of fame; 
Come not back again, or come as victor, 
Oh be worthy of thy father’s name! 
And the noble youth’s bright eyes were throwing 
Deadly flashes forth! his cheeks were glowing, 
As with full blown branches the red rose 
In the purple light of morning glows. 
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Vv. 
Then acloud of thunder flew the champion, 
Even as Richard Lion-Heart to fight ! 
Like a wood of pines in storm and tempest, 
Bowed before his path the hostile might! 
Gently, as a brook through flowers descendeth, 
Homeward to the castle crag he wendeth, 
To his father’s glad yet tearful face, 
To the modest maiden’s chaste embrace. 


* THis poem is as colebrated in Germany, as Griy’s ‘Elegy in a Country Church-yard’ is in 
Eugiand and America. A pensive toue prevails throughout, as in most of MatTuisson’s writings. 
He and his frieud Sais are ‘two melancholy geutlemen, to whom life was only a Dismal Swamp, 
upon whose margin they walked with cambric handkerchiefs iu their bands, sobbing and sighing, 
and making siguals to Death, to come and ferry them over the lake.’ The scene of the ‘ Elegy’ ie 
the old eastie of Baden-Baden. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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Vi. 


O with anxious longing, looks the Fair One 
From her turret down the valley drear ; 
Shield and breast-plate glow in gold of evening, 
Steeds fly forward, the Beloved draws near ! 
Him tne -aithful right-hand mute extending, 
Stands she, pallid looks with blushes blending. 
O but what that soft, soft eye doth say, 
Sings not Petrarch’s, nor e’en Sapphe’s lay. 


Vil. 
Merrily echoed there the sound of goblets, 
W here the rank grass, waving in the gale, 
O’er the nests of owls is blackly spreading, 
Till the silver glance of stars grew pale. 
Tales of hard-won battle fought afar, 
Wild adventures in the Holy War, 
Wakened in the breast of hardy knight 
The remembrance of his fierce delight. 


Vill. 


Oh, what changes! Awe and Night o’er shadow 
Now the scene of all that proud array! 

Winds of evening, full of sadness, whisper, 
Where the strong-ones revelled and were gay. 

Thistles lonely nod, in places seated, 

Where for shield and spear the boy entreated, 
When aloud the war-horn’s summons rang, 
And to horse in speed the father sprang. 


IX. 


Ashes are the bones of these — the mighty! 
Deep they lie within earth’s gloomy breast ; 
Hardly the half-sunken funeral tablets 
Now point out the places where they rest! 


Many to the winds were long since seattered, 

Like their tombs, their memories sunk and shattered f 
O’er the brilliant deeds of ages gone, 
Sweep the cloud-folds of oblivion! 


X. 

Thus depart life’s pageantry and glory! 

Thus flit by the visionsof vain might ! 
Thus sinks, in the rapid lapse of ages, 

All that earth doth bear, to empty night! 
Laurels, that the victor’s brow encircle, 
High deeds, that in brass and marble sparkle, 

Urns devoted unto Memory, 

And the songs of Immortality ! 


Xi. 


All, all, that with longing and with rapture, 

Here on earth a noble heart doth warm, 
Vamishes like sunshine in the autumn, 

When the horizon’s verge is veiled in storm. 
Friends at evening part with warm embraces, 
Morning looks upon the death: pale faces ; 

Even the joys that Love and Friendship find, 

Leave on earth no lasting trace behind. 


xt. 


Gentle Love! how all thy fields of roses 
Bounded close by thorny deserts lie ! 
And a sudden tempest’s awful shadow 
Oft doth darken Friendship’s brightest sky ! 
Vain are titles, honor, might, and glory! 
On the monarch’s temples proud and hoary, 
And the way-worn pilgrim’s trembling head, _ 
Doth the grave one common darkness spread ! 
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EARLY HOME RECORDS. 


BY F. W. THOMAS, ESQ@., AUTHOR OF THE NOVEL OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW.’ 


Ll wave always hada peculiar respect for the Methodists. My grand- 
father was a rigid member, and one of the first proselytes in Balti- 
more. — I have heard it said, that he stood within the door of a humble 
dwelling, I think in Triplet’s Alley, where he could see what was 
going on without, as well as listen to the preacher, in order to give 
notice of any contemplated intrusion, while WesLEy expounded his 
faith to his then few followers. He was at that time a man of ample 
means; a leading member of the city council, many of whose ordi- 
nances he framed ; charitable and public-spirited, and withal a local 
preacher, for which he received no salary. The good he strove to 
do, was performed for its own sake. He ‘coveted no man's silver, 
nor gold, nor apparel.’ One Sabbath, while administering the sacra- 
ment, he was struck down with a paralysis, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. I have often heard him speak of Wesley, and 
the little flock who then worshipped with him. We all know now 
what a strong hold the Methodist faith has on the public mind. [ 
should not, however, omit to notice one trait in my grandfather’s 
faith. He was sternly opposed to what are called ‘shouting meet- 
ings ;’ he held, however, that christianity inculcated, in all its pre- 
cepts, republicanism; and that Methodism conformed more strictly 
to it than any other christian creed. Though not myself a member 
of any church, I remember, with deep respect and reverence, the 
manner in which he would open the ‘ big ha’ bible’ and say, while the 
family were all assembled round him, before retiring for the night, 
‘ Let us worship God !’ 

In ‘the monumental city’ I read law, and before I was nineteen, 
was admitted to its practice. I had some little business, particularly 
in defending criminals; and I was wont to exercise my lungs in crazy 
declamations at political meetings. I am now satisfied, that the worst 
criminals I have defended, were not ‘ criminals at the bar.’ 

I had not been a ‘ lawyer at law’ quite a year, when ill health com- 
pelled me to renounce the profession, and I became domiciliated at 
the residence of my uncle, who rejoiced in a delightful farm, a few 
miles from town. A kinder spirit never illumined mortal clay, or 
left it for a fitter sphere. But for his attention, and that of a beloved 
aunt, ‘ life’s fitful fever’ would have ended with me but a few years 
after it commenced. 

While practising my profession, I defended a school-mate of mine, 
under the following circumstances. His father was a Methodist, a 
peace-loving man, who had been converted under the preaching of 
my grand-father, for whom he had a profound respect, and more than 
brotherly regard. The fraternal hand extended beyond this world, 
and I believe binds them in another and a better. 

This worthy gentleman, who was named Godfrey, acquired a hand- 
some fortune, and purchased a large estate a few miles from my 
unele’s. His son Adam, who was named after my grand-father, was 

“OL. XIV. 29 
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a roystering, reckless blade, but his character was dashed and streaked 
with the noblest impulses, which would flash forth like the play of the 
lightning in a darkening cloud. He had a lovely sister, named Jane, 
whom I have always deemed to be one of the most enchanting women I 
ever beheld ; and it was not more her peerless beauty, than her an- 
gelic purity, which impressed you. A young lawyer, of feeble mind, 
but malignant heart, was assiduously attentive to her. I knew him 
slightly, before | knew her; and he was wont to remark to me, in 
reply to some jest or other of mine, with regard to the report of an 
engagement existing between them, that he ‘ never could get that far, 
until he turned religious, and that he was waiting on the ‘ anxious 
seat’ of hope, for the first favorable opportunity.’ I did not relish 
this jest at the religious views of a sect whom I respected ; and I told 
him so, with a bluntness that ever afterward prevented any thing be- 
tween us but a salute in passing. 

Jane, at first, rather encouraged his attentions; but certain de- 
velopments in his character, together with her father’s wishes, caused 
her to reject him. Perhaps the advice of Adam influenced her as 
much as any thing; for he despised my brother limb, and loved her 
brother with a devotedness I have never seen surpassed. Upon this, 
the rejected suitor, in a disguised hand, wrote an infamous anonymous 
letter to her father concerning her. It was shown to Adam, who had 
then left school, and was living with his widowed father, and his sister 
in the country, where they generally passed the summer. Without 
saying a word, Adam mounted his horse, repaired to town, and sought 
the office of the lawyer, whose door he entered and locked, and 
whom, in his rage, he would have beaten to death, with no other 
weapons than his horse-whip and fist, in spite of the superior size of 
his antagonist, and his liberal use of the chairs and table, if persons 
without, attracted by his cries of ‘murder!’ and ‘ help!’ had not 
rushed in, and with much difficulty rescued him. 

Our lawyer, whose skull was 4s brainless as that of his dead 
brother, whose 

‘dome of thought and palace of the soul’ 


was rid of its tenant, when Hamlet picked it up in the grave-yard, 
where they laid Ophelia in the earth, would nevertheless not be 
knocked about the sconce, without ‘ complaining of his action of bat- 
tery!’ Adam was immediately indicted for the offence. He em- 
ployed me as his counsel, and this renewed an old acquaintance. I 
had no doubt who wrote the letter ; but the point was to prove it, in 
mitigation of damages ; for although weeks elapsed before the trial, 
my brother limb still bore, on that day, like the veteran of a worthier 
field, convincing evidence, to adopt an ancient pun, that if Adam had 
been such a dullard at school as not to be able to write, it was plain 
enough that he could make his mark. 

I obtained many of the lawyer’s letters, and several legal instru- 
ments which he had drawn up; but he had so well disguised his 
hand, in this outrageous communication, that it could not be said that 
any similarity existed between them. The counsel remarked, in 
commenting upon ‘ Junius Identified,’ a work which assumes to prove 
that Sir Philip Francis was the author of those celebrated letters, 
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that the external evidence was sufficient, he believed, to satisfy a jury 
of the fact, but that the internal evidence proved the contrary ; that 
Sir Philip’s mind was not capable of the authorship. Our evidence 
was quite the opposite of this — the internal evidence: the mind and 
heart of the party were quite capable of the act; but the external 
proof was wanting. 

I knew that if I were to ask him if he wrote the letter, that the 
court would not require him to answer the question, should he or his 
counsel object to it, as no one is bound to criminate himself. But 
I thought, from what I knew of his character, that he would not em- 
ploy any aid, and I did not believe that the prosecuting attorney, who 
knew him well, would be over anxious to shield him from the inquiry. 
I therefore believed, that by suddenly producing the letter, and ask- 
ing him the question boldly, ‘Did you write that?’ I might extort 
the confession from his conscious guilt. It was optional with my client, 
either to have a jury trial, or to submit the case tothe court. I advised 
the latter. I knew the judge to be a man of sterling integrity, who 
from his heart would despise such an act as I went to charge upon 
the prosecuting witness. The success of acase does not always de- 
pend either upon the fact or the law. 

The witnessing lawyer, who was large enough to have swallowed 
my little friend Adam, entered with great minuteness into the aggra- 
vations, horrors, and death-purpose of the assault. He told how he 
was seated in his office, busily engaged in professional business, 
when my client entered, locked the door, and knocked him down, 
and before he was enabled to defend himself, horribly blacked his 
eyes. ‘ Ecce signum !’ said his glance at the court, as plainly as ever 
glance said it. He was thus prevented, he said, from seeing any thing 
distinctly that afterward occurred; my client, he declared, took ad- 
vantage of this, and attacked him with a chair, with the intention of 
murdering him. 

‘It’s a lie!’ shouted Adam, oblivious of his whereabout, and ad- 
vancing toward the witness, with the evident intention of ‘ deepening 
the combat’ and the ‘ black-and-blue’ of his eye. His honor ordered 
silence, looking sternly at Adam, as if with the purpose of repri- 
manding him, when I took advantage of the occasion, and suddenly 
opening the letter to the confused gaze of the witness, demanded, 
‘ Did you write that?’ ‘1 must do my duty,’ I added; ‘I have spe- 
cimens of your hand-writing in court.’ 

‘ The guilty victim started, and scarcely knowing what he did, con- 
fessed the fact. asked no more questions, but handing the letter to 
the judge, explained, in a sentence, the relation the witness had sought 
to establish for himself in the family of Mr. Godfrey, and his failure ; 
which, I stated, I could prove by persons then in court, if the witness 
denied it. He replied at once : 

‘I don’t deny it; and that will prove that I meant no harm in wri- 
ting the letter.’ 

The judge thought otherwise. I never saw his countenance assume 
such an expression of displeasure, as on this occasion, although he 
was a stern man, and had long presided in a criminal court, which had 
made him familiar with every species of depravity. He imposed but 
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a nominal fine upon my client, and seemed to regret that it was mnie 
his duty to impose any ; and then read the lawyer a lecture, which I 
am persuaded he will never forget. He said he had doubts whether 
it was not his duty to exclude him altogether from the bar. This re- 
mark operated as an effectual expulsion; for the letter-writer left the 
city afew weeks after; and if he has not materially mended his ways, 
he has certainly, ere this, appeared as a prisoner, instead of a prac- 
titioner. 


SuHort iy after this trial, in mid-summer, I repaired to the country, 
obtained a Rosinante, and, as far as my health would permit, amused 
myself— when I left my books, which was very often — with the 
little incidents and amoemutes in the neighborhood, not forgetting an 
occasional attendance*at the political meetings. My indisposition 
spread a gloom over every thing. My father’s family had departed 
for the west. For many years they had occupied an estate adjoining 
my uncle’s; and with a feverish, morbid fondness, I delighted to visit 
the scenes of my boyhood, and dwell upon every rivulet, and rock, 
and hill, and tree, that had been familiar to my earliest memory. 
How often, in the hush of night, when returning from town, have I 
taken a by-way through the woods, that I might call up old, thick- 
clustering associations! With feelings so different from a child’s, 
when, benighted by the old grave-yard, I have stopped my horse, and 
tried to recall the sensations of indescribable awe with which my 
school-mates and myself hurried past it, in solemn silence, when the 
evening sun had gone down, and left us lingering in our playful stroll 
home from schoo]. Near by was our parting place; and well do I 
remember the echoing shout, or the whistle dying away in the woods, 
with which the lonely little wayfarers beguiled their fears, as they 
took their separate paths to theirhomes. More than one bonny face 
was in the group, from which I was here wont to part, the black or 
blue-eyed daughters of our kind neighbors around. They are mothers 
now, and most of them have followed, ere this, to the grave, their 
gray-headed sires, who were wont to pat me on the head, and promise 
to vote for me, if I took the right side in politics, when I grew to 
be a man! Many of them are resting in that old grave-yard; and 
although it is not many years ago, more than one of ‘their fair-haired 
daughters are sleeping their last : sleep beside them — stem and flower 
together! Twice, with my frail literary attempts, have I sought the 
shrine of the autocrats of literature in the east; the publishers, who 
drink their wine, it is said, out of the skulls of authors; but wide 
and far I turned from the monumental city; for well 1 knew, I could 
not bear to call up old associations, to sunder them again. The final 
leave-taking, if 1 die away from these old haunts, cannot give me 
half the sorrow. I must wait until the ice grows a little harder 
around my heart, before I revisit the home of my childhood. It will 
be hard indeed, even then, if it be not melted by the memory of ‘ auld 
lang syne,’ in the scenes ‘where memory first began ;’ of the country 
church, that to my boyish ideas of distance, stood afar off, toppling 
the knoll that was buried in the woods ; and the grove, where Shows 
thrown myself lazily along, and watched the playful squirrel, or 
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listened to the birds that kept the holiday of nature in their 
branches : 


‘I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 
It was a boyish ignorance, 
And yet ’tis little joy, 
To know I’ m farther off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy!’ 


A pay or two after I had settled myself in the country, my friend 
Adam, who had been amusing himself in travelling from village 
to village, with an itinerant juggler, returned, and called to see me. 
I observed, with deep regret, that he had not only fallen into 
habits of occasional wild intoxication, but had also acquired a passion 
for gaming, which had already lost him large sums of money. While 
he was absent, I had visited his family frequently, and was delighted 
with the beauty, intelligence, and almost angelic purity, of his sister. 
With the good old gentleman, I was wont to hold long discourses 
upon free will, predestination, Wesley, Summerfield, Bascom, and 
Adam Clarke’s Commentaries. I ventured to remonstrate frequently 
with Adam upon his habits ; but he always turned it off with a laugh 
or joke, or left me without saying a word. I saw he deeply distressed 
his father and sister. After this, I seldom accompanied him any 
where, or knew much of what he did, except from a common friend, 
whom I shall call Harry, who was attached to his sister, and who was 
doing every thing in his power to reclaim her brother and his friend. 
I began to fear his efforts were hopeless. 

One day Harry came from the city, where they had been together 
for a week, and told me that Adam was with a nest of gamblers ; 
that he had raised every cent he could control, and lent it tohim; but 
that he had no doubt he would lose it all. ‘They are cheating him 
foully!’ said Harry. ‘I told him if he would suffer himself to be 
made a dupe of, in that way, I would not stand by and see it. And 
so I left him.’ 

That night Adam returned home. He was silent and sad. A 
camp-meeting was to commence the next day, and an eloquent and 
aged missionary, a celebrated minister, was to deliver a discourse. I 
had been all the evening talking with him. His silver locks parted 
over his high, calm forehead; his fine features, the simplicity of 
his dress and manners; the naturalness of his conversation, and his 
gushing, heart-felt piety, impressed me with feelings of profound 
respect. It was a beautiful sammer moonlight night, when the family 
were all called together to prayers. Adam was seated moodily apart, 
on the porch, and entered the room doggedly. The missionary ad- 
dressed us upon the joys of home, and the homely virtues, told us how 
they solaced the cares of life, and re us, in our contemplation 
of them, for the ‘home of homes.’ he pathetic tenderness of his 
language and manner stole over the heart like the strains of some 
touching melody, which the affections seem to recognize, yet wonder 
over. It was like a song of home, heard in a far land; a memory of 
the past, which something undefinable‘has linked, by an electric chain, 
with the future. It was, in fact, the piety of a better world, calling 
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down viaeshagi he sun-light, upon the mpgel pathway ond weary 
wanderer of this ; cheering him, the while, to lift his moral eye above 
the mists that enshroud him here, to the light that would lead him to 
its holy home. He concluded with a prayer as impressive as his re- 
marks, and bade us good night. 

As we left the room, Adam said, with an oath, ‘ That’s a good man ; 
do n’t you think so, Trimble ? 

‘I do,’ L replied, emphatically. 

We all took a seat at the end of the porch, in silence, which was 
interrupted by an inquiry of Adam, ‘how he came on with those 
fellows (’ 

‘ Badly, in their good opinion,’ replied Adam: ‘I knew they were 
cheating me, and I waited to catch them at it. I was alone with them, 
and presently saw one plainly hide acard. There were three in the 
room. I had no friend by, but I was desperate. I sprang to the 
door, locked it, drew my pistols, and told them that I had detected 
them in the act of cheating; that | knew there was a combination 
among them for that purpose; and said I, presenting my pistols, 
‘You must refund every cent I ever lost to you, or take your chances / 
Two of you I can kill instantly, and the other must take it ‘ rough and 
tumble’ with a desperate man!’ You knowthem; Bowling, Jackson, 
and Sharp. They tried to laugh it off, but I stood on the other side 
of the table, and drawing out my watch, gave them just one minute. 
Bowling blustered, and swore he’d have the law of me; but asked 
me, nevertheless, how much I claimed. ‘ Fifteen hundred and fifty 
dollars,’ said I. He’s leader, you know; and he shelled it out. I 
pocketed my watch and my money, opened the door, and left the room. 
As I passed out, I heard Bowling whisper to the others: ‘ Let’s fol- 
low him out, brain him, and get back the money!’ As he said this, 
all three followed me out. I warned them to return; they would 
not, and I fired at the foremost.’ 

‘ Did you kill him ? we all exclaimed, at once. 

‘No; I may have hit him, though I believe they all returned to 
their room, and I left the house unmolested. Iam told they mean to 
get me indicted for shooting with intent to kill. Idon’t care for my- 
self; but the disgrace, let such a trial end as it may, to the old gen- 
tleman and Jane - Trimble, what do you say about it ?” 

‘Why,’ said I, plainly, ‘to tell you the truth, if you had not been 
associating with these men so much, lately, your character, and the 
respectability of your family, would bear you through with a grand 
jury, and prevent them from finding a bill. As it is, though they 
should indict you upon the false swearing of these men, (for from 
your statement, there would be no grounds, ) they could not, in my 
opinion, possibly obtain a conviction. Did any one overhear Bow- 
ling’s remark about braining you ?’ 

‘Yes; Whelan, the bar-keeper, was in the nextroom. It is sepa- 
rated only by a thin board partition, full of chinks, from the other, 
and he overheard it. 1 have done him some favors; and as I was 
leaving the house, we talked the matter over, and he told me what he 
had heard. But his testimony is no better than theirs; he’s a gam- 
bler, himself, and they ’re three to one.’ 
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‘I think,’ said I, ‘I can manage it, if they have not gone too far to 
retreat. I1’ll ride in to-morrow.’ 

‘ Do, Trimble,’ said he, grasping my hand, ‘ and you will do me a 
service I shall never forget. [don’t care for myself — but the old 
gentleman and Jane! He paid a large debt for me, yesterday ; and 
this, this / ‘That old missionary,’ said he, abruptly inter- 
rupting himself, ‘ prayed with great feeling! Yes, he did !’ 

‘ Adam,’ exclaimed Harry, ‘ with not half the feeling of a prayer 
I heard this morning. I walked leisurely out, and arrived here be- 
fore breakfast. When it was over, your father and sister followed me 
out of the room, and asked for you. I told them | believed you were 
in town. Your sister burst into tears, but said not one word. I was 
tired, and going into the front room, I threw myself on the sofa, be- 
hind the folding-doors. I was lost in thought, and do n’t know how lon 
it was before your sister entered the back room, alone. She kneeled 
down, and prayed aloud; thinking that no one heard her but the 
Being to whom her supplication was addressed. I wish you could 
have heard her. She was praying for you /’ 

Adam sprang to his feet, struck his clenched hand against his brow, 
and rushing from the perch, passed into an adjacent grove. 

I staid all night, but saw no more of Adam until the next morning, 
when he made his appearance at the breakfast table, and announced 
his intention of accompanying his sister to the camp-meeting. 

I mounted my horse, rode into the city, and proceeded directly to 
the hotel, at which I knew the gamblers, at least Bowling, stopped. 
Though gaming is not among my vices, since I never played for a 
cent in my life, yet | knew Bowling well. We agreed in politics, and 
he was a great better on elections ; one who gained his point by indi- 
rection, and who, though not so depraved as he was thought to be, 
was more vicious than bold. Once, when he was indicted for gam- 
bling, I had defended him. 

I asked for him, and was told he was in his room. Not being dis- 
posed to stand upon ceremony, save when it is required, I asked the 
number, and forthwith proceeded thither. I rapped. A husky 
voice called out, ‘Comein!’ lLentered. ‘The gambler had evidently 
just arisen, late as it was, for his bed was unmade ; and with his coat 
off, and in his stocking-feet, he was gathering into a pack a number 
of cards that were scattered on the table and floor. On the table, 
also, were a couple of empty decanters, and several half-filled glasses, 
from the different colored contents of which, it was evident, that 
though the gamblers might have agreed as to their game, they had 
that variety which is the spice of life in their choice of liquors. The 
ends of cigars, which had been thrown, with unsteady hand, toward 
the fire-place, were scattered around. Bowling appeared a little 
confused, when he recognized his visiter, but he immediately rallied. 
His brow was flushed, and he threw upon me an inquiring glance, 
as he said : 

‘Walk in, Mr. Trimble; I am glad to see you. Any thing stir- 
ring 

‘ Nothing remarkable, that I know of, Bowling; how is it with 
you ?” 
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‘I am glad tosee you, Squire. I was asking, just now, after you. 
I have been robbed, Sir, of three thousand dollars !’ 

‘Ah? said I. 

I’ll tell you; you hav’ n’t quit the practice, have you? They told 
me you were living in the country. I want your advice. Yes, Sir; 
take a seat; robbed of three thousand dollars. That infernal black- 
leg, Adam Godfrey ; I won some money from him ; he drew a pistol 
on me, swore he’d kill me, if I didn’t give him three thousand. I 
can prove it, both by Jackson and Sharp. Not only that, but after I 
paid him the money, as I was leaving the room, he shot at me. There, 
Sir, look at that hat; that bullet- hole tells the story. I’ll go the 
whole law against him. I want you to go with me to the magistrate’s ; 
I must have out a writ. Nothing less than an attempt to murder! 
Limbo’ll cool him! You must resist any bail, save the highest. 
There, Sir; that bullet-hole tells the tale !’ 

I thought it would have been well, could Adam have escaped, if 
the bullet had gone a little lower. 

On discovering what his feelings were, I thought myself justified, 
in defending Adam, to practice a ‘Jittle artifice, for I knew that they 
would swear any thing against him: this was sufficiently evident, in- 
deed, from what I now heard. I therefore remarked : 

‘ Bowling, it is proper that I should tell you, that I am employed 
by Godfrey against youself, Jackson, and Sharp.’ 

‘ Against me ! — for what ! 

‘ Why, he says that you, with the rest, cheated him out of fifteen 
hundred dollars, which he made you refund; that after he left the 
room, you followed him out, agreeing to beset him, ‘ brain’ him, and 
take back the money.’ 

‘Ha! canhe prove it !— can he prove it 

‘Yes; he says that a person in the next room, I believe through a 
thin partition, overheard you, as well as himself; and that on your 
following him out, to put your threat into execution, he fired to defend 
himself. I shall be sorry to appear against you, but a lawyer must 
go for his client. The truth is, you are well known to be gamblers ; 
and with this proof, if he should bind you over, the court would re- 
quire enormous security. Beside, I should not be surprised, if he 
could prove that you, together with Jackson and Sharp, were over- 
heard conspiring to cheat him, and boasting afterward that you had 
succeeded.’ 

Bowling looked exceedingly blank at this. Oh, what an advantage 
innocence has over guilt ! 

‘ Squire,’ said he, in an altered tone, approaching close to me, ‘ as 
you say, the hounds are always after us. If ever there were perse- 
cuted men, we are. Damnation! I'll tell you’ 

‘Stop, Bowling ; remember I am, in this case, Mr. Godfrey’s coun- 
sel. Don’t tell me any thing against yourself; for I should be sorry 
to be compelled to use it.’ 

‘You’re right. He’s combining with a set of rascals to put 
us down; that’s it. He knows that the court and jury will be 
against us, and after he has obtained, by threatening our lives, money 
we won fairly from him, he wants more; I suppose to try his luck 
somewhere else. How much more does he claim, Squire ?” 
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4] do n’t know,’ I Sulla’, ‘that he is entirely certain how much 
you got from him; but | speak candidly to you’ 

. Do, do; 1 don’t think you have any cause for being an enemy of 
mine.’ 

‘None whatever. I appeared for Godfrey once, when he was 
charged with an assault and battery. He nearly beat a doctor to 
death.’ 

‘He ’Il die with his shoes on, yet!’ interrupted Bowling. 

‘I defended him, as I said; since then, I have known him w ell, and 
his family, who have wealth, and are of the first respectability. On 
their account, I do n’t think, when his temper cools, he will be over 
anxious to appear in this business ; for if he should, it would be evi- 
dent to all that he had been gambling himself.’ 

‘That’s a fact! Gambling ?— he’s always gambling; he’s one 
of the biggest black-legs I ever knew.’ 

‘ His father, I am sure, would object to any thing of the kind, on 
his part; and I think I have some influence with the old man.’ 

, Then. Squire, let’s have it hushed up. You shan’t lose by it. 
Bat that Godfrey is a perfect devil! Nobody can do any thing with 
him. He was once near throwing Jackson, big: as he is, out ofa three- 
story window. Do you think he ’!l cvol off y 
‘He would n’t, if it were not for the exposure. I'll advise with 
him.’ 

‘Do—do! Stop, won’t you take something to drink ?’ 

‘No, I thank you.’ 

‘ When shall I see you, Squire ?’ 

‘In a day or two; in the mean time, keep dark.’ 

‘I will — depend on me; 1’ll go immediately and see Jackson and 
Sharp,’ said he, hurrying on his coat. Squire, | may depend on you 
now (’ he continued, offering me his hand. 

Taking the proffer, 1 replied: ‘ The matter shall be hushed up, 
Bowling, or it will be your fault. Forthwith see Jackson and Sharp.’ 

So saying, I left Bow ling ruminating upon the change which affairs 
had taken; and thus I leave the reader, until another number. 
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‘CARPE DIEM.’ 


‘An inch of mirth is worth an ell of moan.’ — OLp Burton. 


Ir life is but a flower, Spurn the cold heart that cheats us, 
And beauty but its ‘bloom, And quaff the generous wine; 

Why not enjoy the fleeting hour, The fairest and the brightest, 
Ere it bear us to the tomb? As dreams, must pass away ; 

If Fame is but a bubble, Others will rise, in beauty’s eet 
And Glory but a sound, To reign their fleeting day. 

Why not enjoy the pleasures now, Then here’s to wine and woman, 

That lie neglected round ? The matron and the belle ; 

If woman smiles and leaves us, To love, and mirth, and music : 

To bow at lucre’s shrine, So vive la bagatelle ! 
Montreal, August, 1839. A ace 
VOL. XIV. 30 
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MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 











* Would to God we had lived together, as if the next hour were to be our last! But the lesson comes too late!’ 








Yes, too late, unhappy mourner ! 
All thy agonies are vain : 
Cold thy brother lies before thee ; 
Tears may gush like summer rain : 
Unav vailing all thy grief, 
Tears can bring thee no relief! 














Many a trifle, long-forgotten, 
Selfish thought, and cruel word, 
On thy writhing soul is echoing, 
With a voice which will be heard: 
Vain thy deep, remorseful grief, 
Sighs will bring thee no relief! 









Thou dost shrink from every solace, 
Human sympathy may bring ; 
In thy helpless desolation, 
Thought will fiash, and Memory sting! 
None may soothe thy lonely grief, 
Earth can bring thee no relief! 









Thou whose friends are still beside thee, 
Listen to this sorrowing strain ; 
Ponder well the solemn warning, 
Which its mournful! truths contain : 
Hearts which such remorse have known, 
Peace may find in heaven alone! 












FISHING GROUND. 


MY 










NUMBER TWO. 











Here I am, upon my old ground again. My companions, the trees 
and rocks, stand calm and eloquent around me. But methinks they 
look more sober now, than when in the full tide of spring glory. 
The summer deepens ; the birds have put on a more matronly 
demeanor ; their wild and extatic gushes of music are no longer heard, 
but a sweeter and more plaintive strain breaks forth in their stead. 

Hark! Cling-clang! cling-clang! On the hill above me, the 
sturdy yeoman pauses amid his labor, to sharpen his scythe. There 
is music, and a nameless rural charm, in the beating of his weapon, 
which is only equalled by the tinkling of the shepherd’s bell. How 
tranquil and soothing the ag ‘As he pauses, I hear but the 
solemn murmur of the crickets, and then the rush of his steel, as it 
sweeps through the grass, in one broad semi-circle. Is not this a 
life of poetry? Around him lie his ‘ swarths,’ thick as the green 
waves of the sea. He is out in the great temple of nature; the 
heavens and the earth are an open book to him, written out by the 
finger of Gop himself; eloquent, melodious voices are around him. 

There! I have you ! | How he writhes upon my hook, scattering 
around him a few drops of water, like globules of silver, as, like a 
malefactor, he hangs suspended between the heavens and the earth. 
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Would you had the gift of speech, my fine fellow! You would plead 
as sincerely as many a wiser one has done before you, who had been 
as foolishly caught. You are not the only one who has felt the barbed 
steel, from being too greedy. The world is filled with ‘fishers of 
men ;’ and their hooks are most ingeniously covered. The usurer 
sits all day with his long pole, and still longer line, filled with bait, 
and ‘bobs’ from morning until night. It is not for me to say how 
many have had their gills torn. Messieurs Quackery and Humbug 
are most indefatigable fishers; and the people bite now as well as 
they did twenty years ago. It would be a rare sight to see all the 
victims on one string! There would be no distinction of rank or con- 
dition. Ignorance and talent, wealth and poverty, would hang side 
by side. So much for moralizing upon you, my little prisoner ! 

Hark to the low whistle of the quail over the hill! ‘ More wet! 
more wet!’ There he sits, watching the wheat-field, which runs in 
waves of gold before him. He ‘fares sumptuously every day,’ and 
appears satisfied and contented. He is a quaker in costume and de- 
meanor; grave in his manner, and always appears in a suit of brown, 
rounded off in his rear. His is peculiarly ¢he harvest song; soft and 
melodious ; ringing in the silent noonday over hill and valley, when 
other birds are silent. He lingers around the husbandmen, in their 
toil, from morning until evening. He is one of the loveliest features 
of the season, and the task would move heavily, without his annual 
presence. 

The whole wood is alive with squirrels. Black, and gray, and red, 
continually dart past me, and clatter up the trees for security. There 
is one now, perched on a long, projecting limb, chattering nonsense 
with inconceivable rapidity. He sits up with his tail curled over his 
back, and addresses all his conversation tome. He challenges me to 
reach him ; boasts of his safety; calls me all kinds of hard names, 
and flirts and rattles around, to attract my attention. He knows I 
cannot shoot him with my fishing-rod, and that he may take advan- 
tage of my situation to tantalize me. Oh that I understood the lan- 
guage of the animal creation! The squirrel talks French, as near 
as [can make out. His gestures and movements are all French ; and 
Noah must have introduced this language into the ark, expressly for 
his convenience. 

Above me, on a blasted oak, sits a crow, peering curiously down 
at my pole, and setting up every moment his most dismal screech. 
He hasbeen driven intothe woods by some farmer’s boy, who detected 
him plundering his corn-field. He is only waiting until the ‘ coast 
is clear,’ to make a second descent. He isthe most bold, saucy, and 
guilt-hardened of all the feathered tribe. Like Rob Roy, he takes 
his tax from all alike. He has a running acquaintance with men of 
straw, flying strips of cloth, long lines, and click-clack wind-mills ; 
but he has such keen perception, he is such a physiognomist and 
phrenologist, that he can decide their character ata glance. He has 
a flying knowledge of all mankind, being a regular rover, abird of the 
world. It is said that crows scent out gunpowder at once, and act 
accordingly. They are sextons by office, and have assisted in burying 
the dead on many a battle-field. There he goes, glossy black, over 
the green tree-tops, screeching out a farewell, his voice waxing fainter 
and fainter in the distance, until ‘ nothing lives ’twixt that and silence.’ 
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But ina dusk a aws on, since re sun sats dropped low behind the 
hills. The dews have sucked the fragrance from the withered grass, 
the sweet-scented clover, and the pea-blossom, and they come down 
in the valley with mingled odors. The lowing of the cattle, as they 
gather and move from ‘their pasturage, falls on the ear. Thereisa 
deeper and more hollow roar in the glen, as the brook dashes onward 
in the gathering mist. Afar in the heav ens, screaming in his loneli- 
ness, ami the. thickening shadows of twilight, the speckled night- 
hawk circles in the sky. And hark! from the distant village comes 
the echoes of a church bell, dying from very sweetness, among the 
rocks and cliffs which surround me. And now the plaintive, melan- 
choly song of the whip-poor-will breaks in, and deepensthe eloquence 
of the sweetly-solemn scene. The trees begin to grow indistinct, 


amid the deepening shadows; they assume “strange and fantastic 


shapes. I will away, and leave my blessing i in the place of my com- 
pany. Tl arewell! H. H. R, 


SEE -§ 06:7 LR. 


OR THE MINSTREL’S LAMENT AT THE DBATH OF L.E. L. 


‘Ou what a sadness o'er the heart is flung, 
W hen peals the requiem for the loved and young!’ 


Sine, minstrel! sing the bier, 
Where rayless she doth lie, 
Like morn’s bright dewy tear, 
Crushed by some footstep, ere 
The sun is high! 


Lift up the jealous veil, 
Which fain would interpose, 
To hide the finger pale 
Which stole (oh! sound of wail,) 
Love’s bosom rose! 


Let music’s softest swell 
Low breathe the lute along, 
And to each echo tell 
How flourished and how fell 
The queen of song! 


Sing to the breezes how, 
Caressing and caressed, 
Like stream from mountain brow, 
; 
To placid lake below, 
She ran to rest. 


She thrilled the sunset sky 
With numbers wild and lone, 
And such the melody, 
‘That not a bird was by, 
But hushed its own. 


But when the world’s bleak shower 
Came o’er her cheek of pearl, 
As dies the passion-flower, 
In some ungenial bower, 
So passed the girl! 


Death languished for the maid, 
In his kingdom of decay, 
And with a kiss of shade, 
All Judas-like, betrayed 
The prize away! 


Along the silent stair, 
So stealthy was his tread, 
That the watchers, worn with care, 
Knew not that he was there, 
Till he had fled. 


And the watch-lamp burning dim, 
Cast over what was left, 
A spectral flickering grim, 
As if in league with him, 
To hide the theft. 


But when ’mid shadows dun, 
Bright morn upreared its shrine, 
They read, by th’ tell-tale sun, 
Which dazzled all but ong, 
The spoiler’s sign. 


They knew that she had died, 
That thearcher’s debt was ‘paid ; 
Yet one, who stood beside 
That-remnant of a bride, 
Almost had said : 


‘How beautifully deep 
In minstrel trance she lies! 
It is a sin to weep, 
So gently closes Sleep 
Her soft sealed eyes! 
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LOVE UNREQUITED. 


Tuere is a grief which all have known, 
Who ever mourned a friendship flown ; 
And few but once have shed the tear, 

. Bewailing loss of token dear : 
The urn of sorrow marks the spot, 
Which speaks the widow’s lonely lot, 
While Pity oft is seen to shed 
Her tribute at the orphan’s bed. 


Hope hath her shadows, joy its gloom ; 

Yet suffer each a gentle doom, 

Compared with her whose lot must prove 

The pang of unrequitted love! 

When after all that woman’s art 

Could do to curb that rebel heart ; 

With every plea of maiden pride 

At length exhausted or defied ; 

She feels ’t is idle to restrain 

The throb which tells — she loves in rain! P. 


SPANISH ROMANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sin: [ have already given you a legend or two, drawn from an- 
cient Spanish sources, and may occasionally give youa few more. I 
love these old Spanish themes, especially when they have a dash of 
the Morisco in them, and treat of the times when the Moslems main- 
tained a foot-hold in the peninsula. They have a high, spicy, orien- 
tal flavor, not to be found in any other themes, that are merely Euro- 
pean. In fact, Spain is a country that stands alone in the midst of 
Europe ; severed in habits, manners, and modes of thinking, from all 
its continental neighbors. [tis a romantic country ; but its romance 
has none of the sentimentality of modern European romance; it is 
chiefly derived from the brilliant regions of the Kast, and from the 
high-minded school of Saracenic chivalry. 

The Arab invasion and conquest brought a higher civlization, 
and a nobler style of thinking, into Gothic Spain. The Arabs were a 
quick-witted, sagacious, proud-spirited, and poetical people, and were 
imbued with oriental science and literature. Wherever they estab- 
lished a seat of power, it became a rallying place for the learned and 
ingenious; and they softened and refined the people whom they con- 
quered. By degrees, occupancy seemed to give them a hereditary 
right to their foot-hold in the land ; they ceased to be looked upon as 
invaders, and were regarded as rivalneighbors. The peninsula, broken 
up into a variety of states, both Christian and Moslem, became, for 
centuries, a great campaigning ground, where the art of war seemed 
to be the principal business of man, and was carried to the highest 

itch of romantic chivalry. The original ground of hostility, a ditfer- 
ence of faith, gradually lost its rancor. Neighboring states, of oppo- 
site creeds, were occasionally linked together in alliances, offensive 
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and defensive ; so that the cross and crescent were to be seen side by 
side, fighting against some common enemy. In times of peace, too, 
the noble youth of either faith resorted to the same cities, Christian 
or Moslem, to school themselves in military science. Even in the 
temporary truces of sanguinary wars, the warriors who had recently 
striven together in the deadly conflicts of the field, laid aside their 
animosity, met at tournaments, jousts, and other military festivities, 
and exchanged the courtesies of gentle and generous spirits. Thus 
the opposite races became frequently mingled together in peaceful 
intercourse, or if any rivalry took place, it was in those high courte- 
sies and nobler acts, which bespeak the accomplished cavalier. War- 
riors, of opposite creeds, became ambitious of transcending each other 
in magnanimity as well as valor. Indeed, the chivalric virtues were 
refined upon to a degree sometimes fastidious and constrained; but 
at other times, inexpressibly noble and affecting. The annals of the 
times teem with illustrious instances of high-wrought courtesy, ro- 
mantic generosity, lofty disinterestedness, and punctilious honor, that 
warm the very soul to read them. These have furnished themes for 
national plays and poems, or have been celebrated in those all-pervad- 
ing ballads, which are as the life-breath of the people, and thus have 
continued to exercise an influence on the national character, which cen- 
turies of vicissitude and decline have not been able to destroy ; so that, 
with all their faults, and they are many, the Spaniards, even at the 
present day, are, on many points, the most high-minded and proud- 
spirited people of Europe. It is true, the romance of feeling derived 
from the sources | have mentioned, has, like all other romance, its 
affectations and exiremes. It renders the Spaniard at times pom- 
pous and grandiloquent ; prone to carry the ‘ pundonor,’ or point of 
honor, beyond the bounds of sober sense and sound morality; dis- 
posed, in the midst of poverty, to affect the ‘ grande caballero,’ and to 
look down with sovereign disdain upon ‘ arts mechanical,’ and all the 
gainful pursuits of plebeian life ; but this very inflation of spirit, while 
it fills his brain with vapors, lifts him above a thousand meannesses; 
and though it often keeps him in indigence, ever protects him from 
vulgarity. 

In the present day, when popular literature is running into the low 
levelsof life, and luxuriating on the vices and follies of mankind ; and 
when the universal pursuit of gain is trampling down the early growth 
of poetic feeling, aud wearing out the verdure of the soul; I ques- 
tion whether it would not be of service for the reader occasionally to 
turn to these records of prouder times and loftier modes of thinking ; 
and to steep himself to the very lips in old Spanish romance. 

For my own part, I have a shelf or two of venerable, parchment- 
bound tomes, picked up here and there about the peninsula, and filled 
with chronicles, plays, and ballads, about Moors and Christians, which 
I keep by me as mental tonics, in the same way that a provident house- 
wife has her cupboard of cordials. Whenever I find my mind brought 
below par, by the common-place of every-day life, or jarred by the sor- 
did collisions of the world, or put out of tune by the shrewd selfishness 
of modern utilitarianism, I resort to these venerable tomes, as did the 
worthy hero of La Mancha to his books of chivalry, and refresh and 


tone up my spirit, by a deep draught of their contents. They have 
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some such effect upon me as Falstaff ascribes to a good Sherris 
sack ‘ warming the blood, and filling the brain with fiery and delecta- 
ble shapes.’ 

I here subjoin, Mr. Editor, a small specimen of the cordials I have 
mentioned, just drawn from my Spanish cupboard, which I recom- 
mend to your palate. If you find it to your taste, you may pass it on 
to your readers. 

Your correspondent and well-wisher, 
Georrrey Crayon. 


LEGEND 
OF DON MUNIO SANCHO DE HINOJOSA. 


—_— 


BY THE AUTHUR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 


In the cloisters of the ancient Benedictine convent of San Do- 
mingo, at Silos, in Castile, are the mouldering yet magnificent monu- 
ments of the once powerful and chivalrous family of Hinojosa. 
Among these, reclines the marble figure of a knight, in complete 
armor, with the hands pressed together, as if in prayer. On one side 
of his tomb is sculptured in relief a band of Christian cavaliers, cap- 
turing a cavalcade of male and female Moors; on the other side, the 
same cavaliers are represented kneeling before an altar. The tomb, 
like most of the neighboring monuments, is almost in ruins, and the 
sculpture is nearly unintelligible, excepting to the keen eye of the 
antiquary. The story connected with the sepulchre, however, is still 
preserved in the old Spanish chronicles, and is to the following 
purport. 

In old times, several hundred years ago, there was a noble Castilian 
cavalier, named Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, lord of a border 
castle, which had stood the brunt of many a Moorish foray. He had 
seventy horsemen as his household troops, all of the ancient Castilian 
proof; stark warriors, hard riders, and men of iron; with these he 
scoured the Moorish lands, and made his name terrible through- 
out the borders. His castle hall was covered with banners, and 
scymetars, and Moslem helms, the trophies of his prowess. Don 
Munio was, moreover, a keen huntsman ; and rejoiced in hounds of all 
kinds, steeds forthe chase, and hawksfor the towering sport of falconry. 
When not engaged in warfare, his delight was to beat up the neigh- 
boring forests; and scarcely ever did he ride forth, without hound and 
horn, a boar-spear in his hand, or a hawk upon his fist, and an 
attendant train of huntsmen. 

His wife, Donna Maria Palacin, was of a gentle and timid nature, 
little fitted to be the spouse of so hardy and adventurous a knight ; 
and many a tear did the poor lady shed, when he sallied forth upon 
his daring enterprises, and many a prayer did she offer up for his 
safety. 

As this doughty cavalier was one day hunting, he stationed himself 
in a thicket, on the borders of a green glade of the forest, and dis- 
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persed his follow. ers to rouse las game, ail Sion) it toward his stand. 
He had not been here long, when a cavalcade of Moors, of both sexes, 
came prankling over the forest lawn. They were unarmed, and 
magnificently dressed in robes of tissue and embroidery, rich shawls 
of India, bracelets and anklets of gold, and jewels that sparkled in 
the sun. 

At the head of this gay cavalcade, rode a youthful cavalier, superior 
to the rest in dignity and loftiness of demeanor, and in splendor of 
attire: beside him was a damsel, whose veil, blown aside by the 
breeze, displayed a face of surpassing beauty, and eyes cast down in 
maiden modesty, yet beaming with tenderness and j joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending him such a prize, and ex- 
ulted at the thought of bearing home to his wife the glittering spoils 
of these infidels. Putting his hunting-horn to his lips, he gave a 
blast that rung through the forest. His huntsmen came running from 
all quarters, and the “astonished Moors were surrounded and made 
captiv es. 

The beautiful Moor wrung her hands in despair, and her female 
attendants uttered the most piercing cries. ‘The young Moorish cava- 
lier alone retained self-possession. He inquired the name of the 
Christian knight, who commanded this troop of horsemen. When 
told that it was Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, his countenance 
lighted up. Approaching that cavalier, and kissing his hand, ‘ Don 
Munio Sancho,’ said he, ‘I have heard of your fame as a true and 
valiant knight, terrible in arms, but schooled in the noble virtues of 
chivalry. Such do I trust to find you. In me you behold Abadil, 
son of a Moorish Aleayde. I am on the way to celebrate my nup- 
tials with this lady ; chance has thrown us in your power, but I con- 
fide in your magnanimity. ‘Take all our treasure and jewels; de- 
mand what ransom you think proper for our persons, but suffer us 
not to be insulted or dishonored.’ 

When the good knight heard this appeal, and beheld the beauty of 
the youthful pair, his heart was touched with tenderness and cour- 
tesy. ‘God forbid,’ said he, ‘that I should disturb such happy nup- 
tials. My prisoners in troth shall ye be, for fifteen days, and im- 
mured within my castle, where I claim, as conqueror, the might of 
celebrating your espousals.’ 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest horsemen in advance, 
to notify Donna Maria Palacin of the coming of this bridal party ; 
while he and his huntsmen escorted the cav alcade, not as captors, but 
as a guard of honor. As they drew near to the castle, the banners 
were hung out, and the trumpets sounded from the battlements ; and 
on their nearer approach, the draw-bridge was lowered, and Dome 
Maria came forth to meet them, attended by her ladies end knights, 
her pages and her minstrels. She took the young bride, Allifra, in 
her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of a sister, and con- 
ducted her into the castle. In the mean time, Don Munio sent forth 
missives in every direction, and had viands and dainties of al] kinds 
collected from the country round; and the wedding of the Moorish 
lovers was celebrated with all possible state and festivity. For fif- 
teen days, the castle was given up to joy and revelry. There were 
tiltings and jousts at the ring, and bull-fights, and banquets, and 
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dances to the sound of minstrelsy. When the fifteen days were at 
an end, he made the bride and bridegroom magnificent presents, and 
conducted them and their attendants safely beyond the borders. Such, 
in old times, were the courtesy and generosity of a Spanish cavalier. 

Several years after this event, the King of Castile summoned his 
nobles to assist him in a campaign against the Moors. Don Munio 
Sancho was among the first to answer to the call, with seventy horse- 
men, all staunch and well-tried warriors. His wife, Donna Maria, 
hung about his neck. ‘Alas, my lord!’ exclaimed she, ‘how often 
wilt thou tempt thy fate, and when will thy thirst for glory be ap- 
peased !’ 

‘Qne battle more,’ replied Don Munio, ‘one battle more, for the 
honor of Castile, and I here make a vow, that when this is over, I will 
lay by my sword, and repair with my cavaliers in pilgrimage to the 
sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem.’ The cavaliers all joined with 
him in the vow, and Donna Maria felt in some degree soothed in spirit: 
still, she saw with a heavy beart the departure of her husband, and 
watched his banner with wistful eyes, until it disappeared among the 
trees of the forest. 

The King of Castile led his army to the plains of Almanara, where 
they encountered the Moorish host, near to Ucles. The battle was long 
and bloody; the Christians repeatedly wavered, and wereas often ral- 
lied by the energy of their commanders. Don Munio was covered 
with wounds, but refused to leave the field. ‘The Christians at length 
gave way, and the king was hardly pressed, and in danger of being 
captured. 

Don Munio called upon his cavaliers to follow him to the rescue. 
‘ Now is the time,’ cried he, ‘to prove your loyalty. Fall to, like 
brave men! We fight for the true faith, and if we lose our lives here, 
we gain a better life hereafter.’ 

Rushing with his men between the king and his pursuers, they 
checked the latter in their career, and gave time for their monarch to 
escape ; but they fell victims to their loyalty. They all fought to the 
last gasp. Don Munio was singled out by a powerful Moorish knight, 
but having been wounded in the right arm, he fought to disadvantage, 
and was slain. The battle being over, the Moor paused to possess 
himself of the spoils of this redoubtable Christian warrior. When 
he unlaced the helmet, however, and beheld the countenance of Don 
Munio, he gave a great cry, and smote his breast. ‘ Wo is me!’ cried 
he; ‘Ihave slain my benefactor! The flower of knightly virtue! 
the most magnanimous of cavaliers !’ 


Wutte the battle had been raging on the plain of Salmanara, 
Donna Maria Palacin remained in her castle, a prey to the keenest 
anxiety. Her eyes were ever fixed on the road that led from the 
country of the Moors, and often she asked the watchman of the 
tower, ‘ What seest thou ? 

One evening, at the shadowy hour of twilight, the warden sounded 
his horn. ‘I see,’ cried he, ‘a numerous train winding up the valley. 
There are mingled Moors and Christians. The ‘banner of my 


lord is in the advance. Joyful tidings!’ exclaimed the old sene- 
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schal : ‘ my lord returns in triumph, and brings captives!’ Thenthe cas- 
tle courts rang with shouts of joy; and the standard was displayed, and 
the trumpets were sounded, and the draw-bridge was lowered, and 
Donna Maria went forth with her ladies, and her knights, and her pages, 
and her minstrels, to welcome her lord from the wars. But as the 
train drew nigh, she beheld a sumptuous bier, covered with black vel- 
vet, and on it lay a warrior, as if taking his repose: he lay in his 
armor, with bis helmet on his head, and his sword in his hand, as one 
who had never been conquered, and around the bier were the es- 
cutcheous of the house of Hinojosa. 

A number of Moorish cavaliers attended the bier, with emblems 
of mourning, and with dejected countenances: and their leader cast 
himself at the feet of Donna Maria, and hid his face in his hands. 
She beheld in him the gallant Abadil, whom she had once weleomed 
with his bride to her castle, but who now came with the body of her 
lord, whom he had unknowingly slain in battle ! 


Tue sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the Convent of San Do- 
mingo, was achieved at the expense of the Moor Abadil, as a feeble 
testimony of his grief for the death of the good knight Don Munio, 
and his reverence for his memory. ‘The tender and faithful Donna 
Maria soon followed her lord to the tomb. On one of the stones of 
a small arch, beside his sepulchre, is the following simple inscription : 
* Hic jacet Maria Palacin, uxor Munonis Sanciy) De Finojosa:’ Here 
lies Maria Palacin, wife of Munio Sancho de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Munio Sancho does not conclude with his death. 
On the same day on which the battle took place on the plain of Sal- 
manara, a chaplain of the Holy Temple at Jerusalem, while standing 
at the outer gate, beheld a train of Christian cavaliers advancing, as if 
in pilgrimage. The chaplain was a native of Spain, and as the pil- 
grims approached, he knew the forémost to be Don Munio Sancho de 
Hinojosa, with whom he had been well acquainted in former times. 
Hastening to the patriarch, ke told him of the honorable rank of the pil- 
grims atthe gate. The patriarch, therefore, went forth with a grand 
procession uf priests and monks, and received the pilgrims with all 
due honor. There were seventy cavaliers, beside their leader, all 
stark and lofty warriors. They carried their helmets in their hands, 
and their faces were deadly pale. They greeted no one, nor looked 
either to the right or to the left, but entered the chapel, and kneeling 
before the Sepulchre of our Saviour, performed their orisons in 
silence. When they had concluded, they rose as if to depart, and the 
patriarch and his attendants advanced to ‘speak to them, but they were 
no more to be seen. Every one marvelled what could be the mean- 
ing of this prodigy. The patriarch carefully noted down the day, 
and sent to Castile to learn tidings of Don Munio Sancho de Hino- 
josa, He received for reply, that on the very day specified, that wor- 
thy knight, with seventy of his followers, had been slain in battle. 
These, therefore, must have been the blessed spirits of those Christian 
warriors, come to fulfil their vow of a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian faith, in the olden time, which 
kept its word, even beyond the grave. 
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If any one should doubt of the miraculous apparition of these 
phantom knights, let him consult the History of the Kings of Cas- 
tile and Leon, by the learned and pious Fray Prudencio de Sandoval, 
Bishop of Pamplona, where he will find it recorded in the History of 
the King Don Alonzo VL., on the hundred and second page. It is too 
precious a legend, to be lightly abandoned to the doubter. 


NATURAL REVELATION. 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE ‘RELIGION OF NATURE,’ A M8. POEM.’ 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 


Ho, heartless Atheist ! — hear’st thou not 
A mighty eloquence in every groan 

Of the storm-riven pine wood, and a deep 
And dread divinity in every crash 

Of the hoarse midnight thunder? See’st thou not 
The footsteps of thy Gop upon the sky, 

What time the dreadful lightning’s glare reveals 
The spectral mountains, the surf-smitten cliffs, 
And the quick darkness makes them black again! 
Be thou a man! — fling thy foul creed aside, 

And forth with me into the dim old woods, 

Where the strong trees are fighting with the storm, 
And the loud torrents shake the misty hills, 

With their great acclamations! Lo, behold! 

It is the tempest’s lordly tournament ! 

And the dark heralds of the storm have called 

The mad winds to their mighty festival ; 
Whether they hear, on the Norwegian shore, 
The death-cry of the drowning mariner, 

Or toss the life-boat on the southern seas, 

Or dance their war-dance round the icy pole! 








* = * + 





Oh let your heart be willing to be taught 
By these great ministers ! — sea, wind, and sky, 

And the black clouds that pilot in the storm ; 

The o’erflowing stream, the bald and time-worn rocks, 
That dash the growling wave in fury back ; 

The blue hills gleaming in the lightning’s glare, 

And the deep thunder’s awful requiem ! 

Yes! enter into Nature’s glorious fane, 

Whether the storm raves, or the soft winds sigh, 

And in that beautiful humility 

Which wakes a better nature in the heart, 

Kneel down before her altars: make the birds, 

In dell and rocking mountain wood, your friends ; 
And while they stir the dark green drapery 

Of the old forests, or in harmony 

With the soft sighing of the evening breeze, 
And the sweet voice of waters, bear their part 
In the great vesper anthem which rolls up 

At night-fall from the fragrant wilderness, 

Let their glad carolling glide from your ear 
Down to the dim chambers of your heart, 

And from your heart ascend in thankfulness, 
To Him who made, and loves, and governs all ! 
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LONG BRANCH. 


‘I witt rob neither ancient nor modern books, but pillage all I give my rea der, from 
the book of the world; so shall he see of what modish existence doth consist.’ 


Or all places of summer resort, commend me to the Branch. I 
have spent years of summers at watering places; have walked the 
pump-rooms at Bath and Cheltenham; have sipped the chalybeate 
at Leamington, and have strolled, for weeks together, beneath the 
shades of its venerable trees, and Oxford-like streets. I have bathed 
and danced at brighton; have played roulette and chatted French with 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed damsels of the Rhine, at Spa and Ems; 
and even once passed a night, and was almost frozen for my temerity, 
at the Baths of St. Gervais, in the heart of the mountains of Savoy; 
where, by the way, although it was during the height of summer, when 
I awoke, in the morning, ‘the evergreens ove srhanging the baths were 
covered with a mantle of white, and our window: -panes crystallized 
with frest. I have also wended my way, ona July day, with the 
thermometer at 90°, up the noble Hudson, in a magnificent steamer, 
in company with a multitude of pilgrims of fashion, to Saratoga ; and 
enjoyed what is termed recreation, in a box eight feet by six, and 
fasted for a fortnight at a table with two hundred and forty odd, 
three times a day; which, en passant, | conceive not to be without 
its effect upon the valetudinarian; and yet I say, of all watering 
places, give me Long Branch. Its retirement from the busy world ; 
the bank along which you may walk for miles, with the ever-moan- 
ing ocean breaking along beneath you; the velvet green of the 
sward ; the old aristocratic fish-hawks, as they sail in conscious secu- 
rity overhead, or repose in silent majesty upon their rugged pines ; 
and even the hard, bone-setting Jersey wagons, with their lank 
horses, have their charms of association for me. ‘The fishing-grounds, 
where | have passed days beneath a vertical sun, and the hard sands 
of the beach, at low water, the green memories of furmer days, are 
twined round my heart, in connexion with the ‘ Branch.’ I was 
taken there in childhood, and many is the pleasant stroll we have had 
through ‘ Sherman’s’ woods, or w andered as far as the ‘ River,’ the 
‘Ocean House,’ or ‘Black Point.’ It may be, however, that I am 
too partial ; and some idea of my feeling for the place, may be formed, 
when I say, that it was there that I first met M + «+ * + +; and it 
was there, under the old bBow-house, on a star-lit night, (the very 
same, I verily believe, that | sat under last summer,) that 1 took my 
leave of her for ever! 

There is, I am free to confess, in the foregoing, an appearance of 
egotism, in parading before my readers ‘ the whereabouts | have been.’ 
It seems to say, ‘ Here is one who knows; he has seen, and stakes his 
claims to notice, upon the advantage of travel.’ True it is, 1 have 
travelled much, and seen more; and let me tell such as have not, there 
is more to be learned in a day, by the eye, than in a month in the closet. 
What though it hardens more our hearts, and steels them to the cries 
of suffering humanity! It likewise causes us to shrink within our- 
selves, at our own littleness, and mechanically turns our ear to the 
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inward warning voice, which tells us we too have a destiny to fulfil, 
a work to accomplish, in comparison with whicl: all our plans, and 
hopes of personal aggrandizement, in this world, are as the dust of the 
balance. 

The summer of 1838 we all remember to have been one of intense 
heat. Every watering place, far and near, was crowded to overflow- 
ing. The Branch had a benefit it had not known for years. Many a 
one who occupied the fifth of a small room, would gladly have ran 
back to the city, but for the doleful tidings brought down daily by the 
papers, and which was the daily subject of conversation and congra- 
tulation among the visitors, such as: ‘ The thermometer stood this 
morning, in the shade, at M’Allister’s, in Chesnut-street, at nine 
o'clock, at 90° ; at twelve, 94°; and at three in the afternoon, at 98°!’ 
Never thinking, for one moment, of the numerous professional and 
mercantile friends, among the working classes, who were obliged to 
weather dust and heat, in the hottest of cities, while we, happy fel- 
lows! were taking our ease, cigar in mouth, in the piazza, or under 
the bower, inhaling the bracing salt breeze from the ocean. 

The society last season, at Robinson’s, was as usual almost exclu- 
sively Philadelphians, and among them were some beautiful women, and 
some bred and born gentlemen, too, with whom it was a pleasure to 
associate; but despite of good society, books, bathing, riding, etc., 
we could hardly prevent some heavy hours accumulating upon our 
hands. Various were the endeavors made to get up amusements, of 
some kind; for be it known, there are none at the Branch. Cards 
are forbidden ; no billiard tables ; nothing but two nine-pin alleys, 
which require some skill and force to roll the balls eff, so much are 
they warped into gutters by the sun. This, as I learned, was brought 
about to enable the ladies to trundle the balls ; and many is the de- 
lightful game, in former years, I have had with sundry fair belles, into 
whose delicate hands | have handed the balls, who now are married, 
and pass me in the streets of Philadelphia with a formal nod of re- 
cognition, forgetting the many bowls of black-berries and whortle- 
berries I have picked for them, or the baskets of harvest-apples and 
peaches I have bought from the bare-footed, tow-headed little urchins, 
who throng around the bower and portico, to earn a few cents during 
the watering season ! 

The Branch has fallen from its high estate. Time was, and in my 
memory, too, when the esplanade in front of Sears’ presented the gay 
scene of a tournament. Knights (carpet) curvetted and charged, in 
ranks and squadrons, and right forms of war. The long balconies 
were filled with bright eyes and fair forms; and well do I remember 
the Queen of Love and Beauty upon that occasion, one of Virginia’s 
fairest daughters, placing the wreath of victory on the brows of one 
who, although now a married, sober citizen, with some half dozen 
heirs to his honors, cannot fail to entertain a vivid recollection of the 
tournament at Long Branch. She, the queen of that day, is no more! 
She died, beloved and lamented, in a foreign land; and many, too, who 
were there, in all the pride of life, now sleep beneath the clods of 
the valley; and the tourney is only recurred to, when, around the 
table, the subject of converse turns upon the palmy days of the 
Branch, and the elderly ladies endeavor to excite in the few youth 
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who follow their lady eee to this retreat, ite emulation of devising 
some new amusemeut, to kill that time which is so fast killing us, in 
the long days of summer. 

I was but a stripling when the tourney was given; and my blood 
tingled inmy veins, when the gay bugle rang clear, over land and sea, 
the summons to the charge. ‘The scene, at “this distance, is indelibly 
fixed in my memory; and never did youthful knight or page of the 
chivalric Henry pant more for the charge, in the Vale of Ardres, or 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, so celebrated in story, than did I to be 
permitted to enter the lists, on that memorable occasion. 

‘Sea tempora mutant, et nos mutantur con illis.’ The last season, 
too, had its diversions ; and as a flickering luminary, as it draws near 
and nearer to its close, emits a more brilliant light, so the Branch 
exceeded in splendor all former years. There was that beautiful con- 
ception of modern days, the ‘ Tableaux Vivant,’ in which were por- 
trayed to the life scenes of the elder time. There was Rebecca and 
Ivanhoe, Pyramus and Thisbe, Jessica and a host of others, all to 
a most striking perfection ; for seldom was there united a more bril- 
liant collection of beauty, than last summer beheld at Long Branch. 
But it is not what it was. ‘Tourneys, too, there were, but of a far 
different character from those | remember; and ‘low’ as it may ap- 
pear, I will give a brief outline of one 1 beheld in August last. 

It is a bright afternoon; the sun is sinking in the western heavens ; 
the air from t the ocean comes in fresh and cool ; the billows, with their 
silvery crests, chase one another, like the hopes of life, to break and 
vanish on the sands of time. Even the porpoises seem to feel the 
exhilarating influence of the bright atmosphere, and leap and gambol 
in the dark blue waves. The sun is warm, and over land and sea 
all is life and joy. The distant argosies, far away on the main, as they 
plough their way to the neighboring port, reflect the ev ening rays from 
their snowy wings. Jersey and fish wagons, and vehicles of every 
description, raising clouds of dust, “are seen approaching from the 
north and south. Women and children, too, are toddling along 
toward the scene of the tourney ; for far and near it has been given out, 
that the young gentlemen of the different houses would on this day 
divert their lady loves with a ‘chassé au cochon,’ anglice, a ‘ pig- 
chase !’ 

Nothing could be finer than the locale selected for the display. It 
was the square field which occupies the space between Robinson’s 
and Lane’s houses, enclosed with a board fence, and completely 
commanded by the southern balcony of the former. The ground is 
level, and carpeted with a soft turf. Along the fence, and upon seats 
erected for the occasion, were the spectators, ranged closely side by 
side, eagerly awaiting the signal for the sport to begin ; while within 
the enclosure were seen the couriers, who, for a quid pro quo, were 
to enter the lists for the prize, viz., a pig and a purse of gold; num- 
bering among them some fleet- footed Jersey lads, and sturdy fisher- 
men, but in far too great a proportion to the prize. ‘The balcony was 
crowded with beauty ; ; such as in any other field would have inspired 
even age itself to have periled life and limb, to win a glance of ap- 
probation from some bright eyes I saw there. 

And now the stewards give the signal to ‘let go the pig;’ and a 
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large, lank animal, evidently selected by competent judges of speed 
and bottom, trots into the area, bis exterior well covered with ingre- 
dients of a slippery nature, which his interior had never known. He 
trots around the field, occasionally try ing the fence, as if bent upon 
escape. And now a shout rends the air. His pursuers are upon 
him! He turns and makes play ; they follow him close, while cheers 
from the crowd animate the knights. Although ‘a rum’ un to look at, 
he ’sa good ’ un to go! ’ He becomes infuriate ; ; pitches against some, 
overturning them in his route ; and between the legs of ‘others, who 
attempt to ‘head him in.’ The sport is at the highest ; the ‘ game 
is blown,’ and cannot hold out much longer. And now, as on a former 
occasion, of which we read in ancient story, at the tournament in the 
days of King John, at Ashby de la Zouche, their suddenly appears in 
the lists a new champion ; a black knight, of gigantic figure, and no less 

a personage than the leader of the menials at Robinson’s. Fresh and 
powerful, he outstrips all competitors ; and the poor ‘blown’ porker 
falls an easy prey. 

The champions of the day could not endure this. To have the 
game carried off by one who had taken no part in the chase, and he 
a black, was quite too much. High words rapidly follow one another ; 
the crowd press in; the lists are broken down; the whole number 
of blacks stand round their leader; a furious row ensues, and the 
stewards press on, to restore order. Women have been termed the 
silken bonds of society, which bind it together in peace and harmony. 
This, however, could not be said of them in the present instance. 
The young Philadelphia bloods, conceiving their honor at stake, in 
such a termination of the day, soon left the sides of their fair ones, 
nothing loth, and plunged into the crowd, which was weltering and 
rolling below, like the billows of the sea. 

The champions of the chase, who now began to understand that 
they were brought from far and near to afford amusement to the ladies 
and their beaux, disappointed at their ill luck, and indignant at the 
inteference of the negroes, turned lustily upon the silken- hose gentry, 
and one after another, sowsards, young doctors, and lawyers, measured 
their length upon the turf. What was sport a few minutes be- 
fore, was now sad earnest. Shrieks and cries were heard from 
the balcony, which was suddenly vacated. Fair forms were borne 
away in fainting fits ; restoratives of all kinds were in request ; cham- 
bermaids were seen running, half wild with affright, along the galleries, 
and children were screaming. The young sons of A‘sculapius, who 
should have been in attendance, were patients themselves, lying bat- 
tered and bruised on the green field ; not of victory, for they got by 
far the worst of the fray. Night closed the scene; but the honorable 
scars of the participators of the memorable sev enteenth of August, 
long bore evidence of the part they sustained in that eventful day. 

This once delightful resort is going down hill. The ocean is 
making yearly inroads upon the bank; and where the road ran, when 
I was first a visitor at Sear’s, the raoaning sea now breaks, and sand- 
snipe chase the receding waves for sand-flies. ‘The Branch is essen- 
tially a Philadelphia watering place ; and an old baronial German 
residence in the Bergstrasse was not more completely exclusive, so 
far as strangers were concerned, than was the centre building at 
Long Branch. But Time, who stamps his impress upon every thing 
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earthly, has left it visibly apparent in the society which now re- 
sorts yearly to this ocean retreat. Most of the old families have 
dropped off, one by one ; and new faces, and aspirants to fashion, now 
resort there, with but few of the old patrons. It has latterly, too, I 
am told, a reputation for scandal; and ’tis said other business than 
mere recreation is arranged and planned there. But be that as it 
may ; the air and the water are the same, though ever changing ; 


and in both, to the few who can rightly appreciate them, will be 
found society and health. L. 8. N. 


Philadelphia, July, 1839. 


TO A FALLEN OAK 


ON THE BANKS OF THE WISSIHICCON, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, 


BY ROBEKT HAMILTON. 


I. 


Once in thy bosom sang the wild bird sweet, 
And the red Indian stretched his weary frame 
Beneath thy shade, in noontide’s fervid heat ; 
The muttering thunder and the tempest came: 
Around thee flashed the lightning’s forkéd flame; 
Still dost thou rear thy crest, gigantic oak ! 
Laug! 1ing to scorn their elemental aim, 
And boldly daring Time’s destroying stroke, 
While with each morn thy form to mightier strength awoke, 


If. 


The antlered rover of the wilderness 
Hath bounded near thee in the joyous hours, 
With her young fawn, in sportive loveliness ; 
Tne ring-dove woo'd his mate within thy bowers : 
Children of beauty, rainbow-vested flowers, 
Opened their bosoms to the golden bee, 
Sparkling with gems wept by the dewy showers, 
Beneath thy broad and emerald canopy, 

Son of the forest home, thou once majestic tree! 


itl. 


But Time hath struck his javelin to thy core, 
That sire of life, and monarch of decay ; 
And now thou liest, all withered, wan, and hoar, 
Beneath the night-storm, and the scorching ray : 
No more shall biue-eyed Spring, in spirit gay, 
Spread thy green banner to the wanton breeze ; 
Life, strength, and beauty, all have passed away ; 
Upon thy leayes the worm and lizard seize, 

And o’er thee slowly creeps the shroud of fell disease. 


IV. 


Thou link of the illimitable chain! 
Part of the beauty of the glorious past, 
Though thus thou liest, to ) life thou I’t s ring again, 
And round thee Nature’s glorious mantle cast; 
While from her treasures of the undying vast, 
The teeming earth, the spirit- breathing mg 
The glow, tae glory, and the lightning’s blast, 
The balmy breeze, the silver- dropping « dew, 

Shall from thy mouldering form unnumbered forms renew. 
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BY HARRY FRANCO. 





THE STORY OF POPPY VAN BUSTER: 


IN THREE CHAPTERS: BEING THE RELATION OF CIRCUMSTANCES WELL KNOWN TO MANY 
LIVING AND CREDIBLE PERSONS TO HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE PRESENT CENTURY, AND 
THEREFORE NOT ENTITLED TO THE DISTINCTION OF BEING CALLED A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILL INTRODUCE THE READER TO THE MANSION OF THE VAN BUSTERS, AND ALSO TO THE PRIN- 
CIPAL PERSUNAGES OF THIS HISTORY. 


Ir has justly been observed, bya very great philosopher, that ‘ Time 
levels all things ;’ but there is nothing to which the old destroyer pays 
less respect, than a wooden house. Time, however, is a conservative, 
compared with those destructive gentlemen who compose the com- 
mon council of this famous city. No sooner do they take their oaths 
of office, than they begin to pass laws for the demolition of a thousand 
or two houses, in different parts of the town, without the smallest 
regard to the remonstrances of theit occupants; and if there should 
chance to be such a thing as a green hill within their jurisdiction, they 
proceed to level it without delay. This they facetiously term ‘ making 
improvements.’ The consequences attendant upon this system of 
house-demolishing, must, of necessity, in some instances, be pic- 
turesque in the highest degree, and in almost all cases, very melan- 
choly. The disastrous consequences of one of these ‘improvements’ 
will form the subject of these chapters. 

In one of the long, strait avenues which beautify the upper part of 
this tumultuous metropolis, stretching its flagged walks far beyond the 
vision of an ordinary eye, stood the wooden mansion of the Van Bus- 
ter family. It was perched at a fearful height from the surrounding 
pavement, on ground barely sufficient to bear its weight; and being 
propped up by numerous slender poles, and long pieces of scantling, 
it bore no small resemblance to one of those entomological specimens, 
to which Nature, in her bounty, appears to have given legs sufficient 
for half its species. But I doubt if the Van Buster house would 
have kept its airy position with one prop or one inch of ground less ; 
indeed, the only wonder was, how it kept together at all. Time and 
the elements had done their worst, and reduced it to as ricketty and 
worthless a condition as the most inveterate lover of ruin could 
have desired. The little urchins in the neighborhood no longer tried 
their skill in archery, by shooting at its windows; for there was not 
a glazed pane left in the whole building, and the quilted petticoats 
which supplied the place of glass, were not so easily demolished ; 
they were left undisturbed to bleach in the sun and rain. The gable- 
end which looked into the newly-opened avenue, bore, in curiously 
shaped iron figures, the date of its birth, ‘1779;’ and no one would 
have guessed that it had sprang into existence a year later. 
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On either side, it was flanked by long rows of flat-roofed houses, 
flaunting in all the pride of red paint, and green Venetian blinds. 
Every body wondered that such a fashionable street should be dis- 
graced by such an antiquated piece of architecture; for there is 
nothing so repugnant to fashion as antiquity. The old house 
hung upon the fair fame of the neigborhood, like the old man of the 
sea on the shoulders of Sinbad the Sailor. Rents of genteel houses 
opposite were not more than double what their tenants could afford 
to pay; and hence landlords were loud in their complaints against 
the venerable old pile. All the Irish chambermaids in the street 
used to cross themselves as they passed it of an evening, and the 
darkies would roll upthe whites of their eyes, in evident consternation, 
as they shuflled past ; for some wicked individuals had got up a story 
that the house was haunted. The report, however, as my enlight- 
ened reader will suppose, had no foundation in fact. But it was not 
surprising that the old house should be regarded with a suspicious 
eye, by those whose faith was stronger than their philosophy ; for the 
absence of all signs of in-dwelling life gave it a most gloomy and 
mysterious appearance. Itsent a chill to the heart, to hear the shut- 
ters creaking on their rusty hinges, when the wind was high; and 
many a little slumberer has been startled from a pleasant sleep, by 
the slamming of its doors, on astormy night. It was true, that some-, 
times, of a still morning, a light curling smoke might be seen rising 
out of an aperture in the roof; but 


‘The smoking chimnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitalitie,’ 


were gone; the cheerful peals of women’s tongues, the merry sound 
of children’s voices, and the light-hearted, infectious laugh of inno- 
cence and youth, were no longer heard within its walls; the beggar 
no longer rested at the door, and the prowling thief, in his remorseless 
rounds, passed it wholly by. 

The sole occupant of this apparently deserted mansion, was Poppy 
Van Buster, the principal personage in this history, and the last 
of his family. Some asserted that he was the first, also; for in this 
metropolis, where a neighborhood changes its population once in ten 
years, ac least, it could not be expected that any of Poppy’s neigh- 
bors should remember so far back as when he was born. There 
seemed to be a sympathy between him and his house ; and as no body 
beside him could have been found hardy enough to sleep under its 
dilapidated roof, so, it was thought, it would not have kept itself above 
the head of any one else. 

The once numerous family of the Van Busters, owing to non- 
marriage, and various accidents, had dwindled away, until poor 
Poppy ' was left in his old age, without a companion in the world, save 
an old China parrot, which one of his ancestors had brought over from 
Holland. All the associates of his younger years had long been 
swept away by the tide of time. Some had gone to seek their for- 
tunes on the grand canal; some had become great speculators and 
some great rogues ; others had been hung, and some had found their 
way tothe alms-house. Not a solitary companion had Poppy, to re- 
turn his greeting in the morning, or to bid him good night, when he 
retired to rest. But his old house was to him father, and mother, and 
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friend ; he loved the very cobwebs with which its blackened walls 
were festooned ; and his heart clung to it with greater fondness, as 
day after day he saw all the old familiar objects in his neighborhood 
disappear, and something new and strange rise up in theirplace. Here 
a green hillock, on whose gentle slope he had many times basked in 
the warm sun, was levelled, to fill up a pond where he had skated 
when a boy; and there a long alley of sycamores and weeping wil- 
lows were succeeded by a stationary army of tall black lamp-posts ; 
and where every thing was once green, and fresh, and pleasant, all 
was changed to close, confined streets; and green meadows and 
noble orchards were succeeded by a hard pavement, and little bits of 
dusty gardens. These changes filled the heart of our hero with grief, 
and his head with dismay. He would sit and ponder for hours, puz- 
zling his brain with vague surmises about the probable cause of all 
the strange movements that were going on around him. He had 
never read a newspaper, or spent an evening in a bar-room, in his 
life; how then could he know any thing about the great improve- 
ments that were going on in the world? The word had not got into 
general use, when he mixed with his fellow citizens; and steam- 
engines, and electro-magnetism, to say nothing of pbrenology, and 
clairvoyance, were subjects of which he knew no more than his China 
parrot. 

Indeed, so ignorant was Poppy of the true condition of things, 
that he honestly thought that the bricks, of which the interminable 
rows of houses in his neighborhood were built, all came from Hol- 
land. Although he was never known to perpetrate a joke but once 
in his life, and that was when, one April fool’s day, he placed a tub of 
dirty water on top of the barn-door, and then was the first to open it 
himself, yet he would occasionally indulge in a quizzical smile, when 
he looked upon the flat-roofed houses all around him, and compared 
them with the tall gables of his own well-beloved mansion, which 
were so cool and pleasant in summer, and so well calculated in win- 
ter to slide off the snow which was sure to fall upon them ; they were 
exactly adapted to the exigences of the climate, and Poppy thought 
to himself, ‘ How powerful is fashion, that, spite of beauty, comfort, 
and convenience, makes men adopt her models, whether suited to 
their wants or not!’ 

Hardly a day passed by, in which Poppy did not receive either an 
offer from some speculator for his lot, or a threat from the street com- 
missioners, that his house should be pulled down about his ears, if he 
did not not leave it. But temptations and threats were alike unavail- 
ing. At one time, the corporation had the appraised value of the 
land carted up to his door, all in specie ; thinking, silly body! that 
the sight of so much silver would overcome his sturdy Dutch 
affections. He did not even deign a reply to the insulting act, but 
continued quietly smoking his pipe, with his eyes resting on his China 
parrot, all the while the agent of the corporation was remonstrating 
with him. On one occasion he did, indeed, condescend to make a 
reply, when he was sorely beset. His honor, the mayor, thinking 
to awe him into compliance, called on him in person. But this dig- 
nified unbending of official greatness failed of its expected effect. 
His honor found our hero smoking his pipe, as usual, in his little par- 
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lor; but not being aware of the quality of his visitor, or probably 
anticipating the errand on which he had come, Poppy did not even 
rise to greet him. This want of courtesy the worthy magistrate 
affected not to notice, but began his remonstrance, in a tone of sub- 
dued dignity; for he was a cunning man, and knew that nothing 
could be gained by violence. 

He began by making a few magniloquent and incomprehensible 
remarks, such asare suitable for great occasions, and having discoursed 
on the march of mind, the influence of steam, and other matters 
quite as foreign to the subject in his thoughts, he gradually developed 
to the unmoveable old man the object of his visit. He even conde- 
scended to read, from a yellow sheep-skin volume which he had 
brought with him, the law which compels a man to yield up his pro- 
perty at the will of the common council, whether he be disposed to 
do so or not. He then went on to cite innumerable precedents, 
enough to have terrifiedthe soul of any body buta Dutchman. But the 
eloquence of the mayor, the law, and the precedents, had no more 
effect upon Poppy, than they had upon his China parrot ; for he had, 
if possible, a greater contempt for the laws, than he had for improve- 
ments. but his honor, like a skilful general, had reserved the force 
of his fire fur a rallying charge. He told Poppy, with great exulta- 
tion, that the board had passed a resolution to build him a new house, 
with marble mantels, and folding-doors, exactly like those which 
surrounded him, if he would quietly consent to vacate his old one. 
At the bare mention of such an abomination, Poppy threw down 
his pipe, jumped upon his feet, and swore a terrible oath, all the 
blood in his body rushing the while into his withered face. 

‘No!’ he exclaimed, ‘never! This is my house; it was my fa- 
ther’s; it has never deserted me, and I will never leave it! I was 
born here — I will die here!’ 

The worthy magistrate was electrified, and finding that Poppy was 
impervious alike to law and eloquence, he suddenly withdrew, with- 
out displaying any of those pleasant and dignified airs with which he 
had entered ; as a company of warriors will march into battle, ob- 
serving all the rules of the strictest martial etiquette, and making a 
great flourish of drums and trumpets, but finding it necessary to make 
a retreat, wil] scamper off, every man for himself, without paying the 
smallest respect to army tactics. 

At the next meeting of the common council, the mayor sent in 
a report of his proceedings; whereupon it was resolved, that Poppy 
Van Buster was a stubborn old Dutchman, and that he and his old 
house should be forthwith removed, v7 et armis. 

The work of destruction went daily on, and Poppy disputed every 
inch of ground, until his house was left standing in the fearful situa- 
tion in which we have described it. Here the levellers stopped. 
They had an undefinable dread of going farther. Whether they 
desisted out of respect to the old gentleman’s affection, or whether 
they feared that he would invoke some dreadful calamity oa their 
heads, is not now known. The corporation winked at the neglect of 
their agents, and consoled themselves with the expectation, that the 
next September gale would certainly topple down the old house, or 
that death would shortly overcome the obstinacy of its tenant. But 
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gale succeeded gale, and season followed season ; and neither Poppy 
nor his house gave any signs of immediate dissolution. How long 
they would have continued in existence, it is impossible to conceive, 
had not chance, which has brought to a close matters of greater im- 
portance than this, when design has failed, at length consigned both 
house and tenant to their native dust. 





CHAPTER Il. 


CONTAINS A HISTORICAL FACT, WHICH THE READER MAY NEVER HAVE ENCOUNTERED BEFORE, 


{r so happened that Poppy was one morning inspecting an old 
chest of drawers, which once belonged to his great aunt, when he 
found a large roll of faded taffeta, tied up with innumerable pieces of 
thread, and worsted yarn. An unusual curiosity prompted him to 
examine its contents. After removing a good many envelopes, all 
of which were carefully tied up like the outer one, he at last came to 
a small roll of what appeared to be nothing more than dirty brown 
paper, but on close examination, it prov ed to be continental money. 
He remembered that during his aunt’s life time, she was supposed to 
be immensely rich, but that on her de: ith, the only article of value 
found among her effects, was an old tortoise-shell snuff-box. ‘ This 
then,’ thought Poppy, as he unrolled the bundle of continental notes, 
‘was my aunt’s fortune!’ And he could not but think, that Provi- 
dence had thrown in his way this hidden treasure, to reward him for 
his constancy in clinging to the home of his ancestors. His next 
thought was huw to “dispose of such an enormous sum of money ; 
and after reflecting on the subject almost a month, it occurred to him 
that his cousin Nicholas, who lived in Coenties’ slip, was entitled to 
one half of it; and he determined to make him a visit, and announce 
his good fortune to him; for Poppy was the soul of honesty, not with- 
standing he was such an inveterate enemy to modern improvements. 
He never wasted a thought on the probability of his finding his cou- 
sin, although it was a very long time since he had heard of him ; ; but 
immediately commenced selecting himself a dress, from the extensive 
wardrobe of his ancestors, in which to make his visit. It was the 
old gentleman’s wish to avoid observation, for he dreaded the con- 
sequences of being seen away from his house, and had a vague idea 
of the mutabilities of fashion. He therefore very discreetly s selected 
the most modern dress he could find. ‘This consisted of a pair of 
velvet breeches, with a patch on each knee, but so little faded, that 
there was considerable room for guessing at their original color, 
which might have been green. The fashion of the coat was quite 
indescribable. Its collar was very small, but the tailor, as if conscious 
of having done a wrong to that part of the garment, had made most 
exuberanttails, with yawning pockets, of fearful capacity, which told as 
plainly as pockets could speak, that the date of their construction was 
anterior to the race of pick-pockets in this thriving city. The crown 
of his hat was about the shape and size of a great ‘bowl; and the 
rim being broad, it was buttoned up at the sides, to keep it from 
slouching. Thus equipped, did the honest old gentleman steal 
quietly out of his house, one pleasant morning in J uly, to go in search 
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of his cousin siiialen just as the sun was oageninig his daily task of 
heating the tiled roofs and cobble-paved streets of the ‘commercial 
emporium,’ as well as every other emporium in the Union. A slight 
moisture suffused his eyes, as he heard the heavy sound of his foot- 
steps on the hard flagging of the street, for it called to mind the ver- 
dant carpeting which once overspread the very place where he was 
walking. But he drove away all melancholy feelings, by thinking of 
his aunt’s fortune, and imagining the pleasant surprise of his cousin 
Nicholas, when he should hear of his good luck. 

But alas! that we should anticipate pleasures, when even those 
which are enjoyed pass away before we are scarcely sensible of 
possessing them! O that men would learn, from the continued de- 
cay going on around them, never to fasten their affections upon mere 
earthly things! Little did Poppy think, when he left his old house 
that pleasant summer morning, that never again should his head rest 
beneath its venerable roof. He had advanced but a short distance on 
his honest errand, when Fortune, who is never asleep when there is 
mischief to be perpetrated, directed the street inspector to the very 
spot where our hero was quietly trudging along. ‘That indefatigable 
officer was taking a short ride, for the benefit of the morning air; and 
his attention being arrested by a strange-looking figure, he “presently 
discovered it to be none other than Poppy himself; ; and no sooner did 
he become satisfied of this fact, than he turned his horse’s head, and 
rode full tilt to the mayor’s, to give information that our hero was 
abroad. The mayor immediately sent notice of the fact to the re- 
corder, and the recorder sent notices to the members of the two 
boards ; and before the good citizens of the commercial metropolis 
had finished their breakfasts, the common council were assembled in 
joiut ballot, all political differences were forgotten, and as there was 
no time for any member to make a display of eloquence, by opposing 
a measure at first, which he intended to support in the end, it was 
unanimously resolved that they would form a procession, and with 
the mayor and the recorder at their head, proceed immediately to the 
house of the Van Busters, and behold its demolition. 

The procession was accordingly formed ; and there being no time 
to send off invitations tu the strangers of distinction then in the city, 
they were joined by no one, excepting the chimney-sweeps, and a few 
runaway boys from the House of Refuge, a part of the community 
who, as is well known, have a great fondness for all kinds of proces- 
sions and celebrations, whether civil or military. When they arrived 
in front of the devoted mansion, the honorable body, nothing daunted 
by the fiery hot rays which Sol, as if in anger, was pouring down upon 
them, respectfully uncovered their heads, while the mayor delivered 
a speech on the novel subjects of the march of mind, anthracite coal, 
and other matters in fashion at that time. When he closed, the mob 
gave three cheers, the corporation workmen took their axes from 
their broad shoulders, and the work of destruction began. In one 
short hour, the venerable mansion of the Van Busters, once the pride 
of Manhattan Island, lay a mass of shapeless ruins. 

Before the clouds of dust, caused by the overthrow of the worm- 
eaten house, had settled away, the corporation voted to each of its 
members a silver medal, in commemoration of the event, settled a 
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pension on the street inspector, and complimented each other on their 
liberality and energy. ‘They then adjourned to Bellevue, to eat green 
turtle, and drink champagne, where they spent the remainder of the 
day in elegant enjoyment. 

The curious in such matters may fiud a full account of the toasts 
drank on that occasion, with several other interesting particulars, in 
the evening papers of that day. 


CHAPTER III. 


RELATES WHAT BEFEL THE HERO OF THIS STORY, WHILE ON HIS JOURNEY IN SEARCH OF His 
COUSIN NICHOLAS, AND ALSO THE PARIICULARS OF HIS MELANCHOLY END. 


Poppy continued to trudge along, after the street inspector had 
met him; but at one time his forebodings were so gloomy, that he 
half determined to turn back, and endeavor to get word to his cousin 
Nicholas, without visiting him in person ; something. however, caught 
his eye at the moment, and he travelled onward, until he found him- 
self surrounded by a great crowd in Broadway, who pressed him so 
hard, that he thought it would be better for him to wait until evening 
before he returned, as then, he reasoned, all the people would be at 
home, smoking their pipes, and he could walk along unmolested. 
Many and wonderful were the sights which he encountered ; and at 
times, all thoughts of himself and his house were swallowed up in 
contemplating the curious objects around him. He was stunned by 
strange noises, and his senses were fairly bewildered by the odd- 
looking people who were continually passing him. Sometimesa bevy 
of gay creatures would whisk by him, looking so queer, and yet so 
beautiful, that Poppy could compare them to nothing but the angel 
forms that he sometimes fancied he saw in his dreams; but these far 
outstripped in lightness and gayety any thing he had ever conceived 
of an aérial being. He looked in vain, on every side, hoping to see 
something that resembled himself. Once, indeed, he was startled at 
the sight of a familiar form, but as he looked wistfully toward it, he 
discovered it was only the reflection of his own person in a long 
mirror, which stood at a shop door. He began to feel that weary 
heart-heaviness which many of us have experienced, when we have 
found ourselves alone in a gay crowd, where there was not one fami- 
liar face to greet us with a kindly smile. Ah! who would leave 
home, where he might live, loving and beloved, to mingle, uncared 
for, in the gayest circles that ever crowded the halls of a palace ! 

It was late in the day, before Poppy reached the spot where he 
supposed the little yellow house of his cousin Nicholas still stood ; 
for he did not believe that one who bore his name could be guilty of 
either pulling down his house, or of selling it; he would as soon have 
thought of selling his father’s bones. But the house of his cousin 
was gone, and in its place, a tall brick store, with a foundation of solid 
granite pillars, lifted its head almost into the clouds. He looked in 
at one of the doors, and saw a great many finely-dressed young men 
moving about like bees in a hive, behind long ranges of counters and 
boxes. A young gentleman, with a tuft of yellowish hair under his 
chin, and a pen behind his ear, asked him if he wished to purchase a 
lot of cheap goods for cash. But Poppy made no reply. He sat 
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down on an empty be, at the doves: to rest his old Haske, ond was 
almost disposed to curse himself for his folly in leaving his house. 
But he derived consolation from the prospect of smoking his pipe in 
quiet, when he should reach home ; and as the sun had set, he began 
his homeward journey. He found the crowd in Broadway even 
greater than it was in the morning; and his perplexity was greatly 
increased, for he could not conceive where all the people came from, 
nor where they were going. The glare of the gas lights astonished him 
more than any thing that he had encountered. To see a bright flame 
issuing from a little slender brass tube, exceeded every thing he had 
ever beheld, or heard tell of. But his head having become a little 
used to the noise, he did not meet with so much difficulty in groping 
along, as he did in the morning, although his old legs almost sank 
under him, they were so weary. 

At last, he reached the long avenue, where, he fondly thought, his 
house was standing to receive him. His heart leaped within him for 
joy, as he turned out of Broadway, and heard the tread and shuffling 
of feet die away behind him. How much pleasanter, he thought, as 
he hurried on, was the solitary but familiar creaking of his old win- 
dow-shutters, as they turned on their rusty hinges, than the vile Ba- 
bel-like jargon he had been listening to all ‘day ! But when he 
came to the little eminence on which he had left his house standing, 
in all the pride of antiquity, and beheld nothing but a a heap of rubbish, 
his heart seemed to wither within him. He leaned against a post for 
support, and cast his eyes imploringly to heaven. A sickly ray of 
hope enlivened him ; perhaps he had mistaken the street, and it was 
some other person’s, and not his own misfortune, that he was contem- 
plating. He put his hand in his pocket for his handkerchief, to wipe 
away the moisture from his eyes, but it was gone: it had been spirited 
away in the crowd through which he had passed. ‘Ah!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘this all comes of that vile money! 1 will scatter it to the 
winds; it shall do no more harm ta any body.’ He made a motion 
with his hand to take the odious bundle from his pocket, but the flap 
of his coat was gone, pocket and all! Again he cast an imploring 
look to heaven, which seemed to ask if an old man’s wrongs should 
go unavenged. He then groped along over the ruins which lay 
around him, and having found an old stair- -case, he climbed up, and 
discovered his old three-cornered chair standing unhurt. His foot 
struck upon something hard ; he stooped to pick it up; it was part 
of his China parrot ; and even this frail relic gave him a momentary 
pleasure. 

The moon had just risen, and her bright beams, as they gleamed 
through the apertures in the wall, appeared to Poppy the spiritualized 
forms of his ancestors, hovering over him. The wind, as it swept by 
him, and sighed through the rifted crevices in the walls, seemed to 
mourn for his loss. He cast his eyes above him, and beheld a beam 
stretching over his head, as if tendering him its consolatory support. 
He untied his cravat, threw a hurried, anxious glance over the deso- 
late scene, and the next moment, Misfortune had done her last deed. 

In the morning, Poppy was found hanging from the only remaining 
rafter of his once dearly beloved mansion. Not a passer-by that 
saw the old man, with his white locks streaming upon the wind, but 
blessed himself that he had no hand in causing his unhappy end. 

H. F, 
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THE REJECTION. 


BY MI88S E. He STOCKTON, 


ANEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





Tuov little know’st the heart, 
Thou fain wouldst call thine own; 
How full of cherished memories, 
And many a haunting tone ; 
Sweet echoes of the voice 
That won me /irst to love, 
And still it hath a sacred charm, 
All other sounds above! 


Nay, listen to my words — 
‘They have a meaning kind, 
And only seek to calm and soothe 
The tumult of thy mind. 
I know thy noble heart, 
Full of all truth and worth, 
Thy pure and lofty intellect, 
That scorns the lures of earth. 


Yet will I wake once more 
Those visions of the past: 
Ah me! how well I might have known 
They were too bright to last! 
I was a thoughtless girl, 
A thing of April mood, 
One moment singing in the glen, 
Then grieving in the wood. 


Beneath the flower-decked sod 
My blessed parents slept, 

And many a time beside the grave, 
Their childeen sat and wept : 

My sister had the smile, 
The tender, loving eyes, 

That made our angel-mother seem 
A being of the skies. 


How beautiful she was! 
With all a statue’s grace 
Embodied in her perfect form, 
And softly-rounded face : 

She numbered seven years, 
When first I saw the light; 
Than me by seven years lovelier, 

In every Virtue bright. 


We had no thoughts unshared, 
No interest apart, 
Till his sweet whispers reached my ears, 
His image filled my heart! 
Yet when he told our love, 
She listened with a smile, 
Though tears of holy tenderness 
Were in her eyes the while. 


She decked me for a bride, 
And twined amid my hair 

Fresh blossoms of the orange-tree, 
With her small fingers fair : 

And when she saw new joy, 
Month after month, arise, 

Like one whose mission was fulfilled, 
She left us for the skies! 

Philadelphia, August, 1839. 

VOL. XIV. 


Then uncontrolled and wild, 

Had been my wayward grief, 
But for his sweet, consoling words, 
That brought my heart relief: 

And now I had but him 
To love upon the earth, 

Yet never felt we loneliness, 
Beside our household hearth. 


How constant were his cares ! 
His thoughts all turned to me, 
Whether in solitude he roamed, 
Or mid gay company : 
He ever knew the cleft 
Where spring’s first footsteps fell, 
And plucked for me the early flowers, 
I always loved so well. 


When summer winds were soft, 
At starry eventide, 

Discoursing upon holy things, 
He wandered by my side: 

And when the winter storms 
Around our home would rage, 

With what a sweetly serious air 
He read the sacred page! 


At last, with speechless wo, 
I saw his strength decline, 

Yet brighter grew his hopes the while, 
As stars in darkness shine: 

But ah! enough to say, 
I was at length alone ; 

I, who was not prepared for heaven, 
Where they, the blessed, had gone! 


Then deem her not unkind, 
Whose love is in his grave; 
I knew thou wouldst not that this hand, 
Without a heart, I gave: 
There is no scene nor place, 
That tells me not of him; 
There is no hour, from rosy morn, 
To the gray twilight dim. 


Winter, and budding spring, 
Symmer, and autumn farr, 
His image is before me still, 
As pictured in the air : 
Thou couldst not even speak 
A word of love to me, 
That would not fill my eyes with tears, 
My soul with agony! 


Then seek another bride, 
Untouched by sorrow’s dart, 

Who will repay the tenderness 
Of such a noble heart: 

And give thy prayers to her, 
Who longs to close her ™ 

And hasten to the blessed throng 
Of loved ones in the skies! 
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REPUBLICAN DISTINCTIONS IN SOCIETY. 


‘Know ence and goodness — these make degrees in heaven, and they must be the 
graduating scale of a true democracy. I believe that the Christian law, seconding, of 
course, the laws of nature, ordains equality — democracy if you please ; and therefore, 
that its progress and final stability are certain. The ladder is knocked down, my friend 
and we stand on nature’s level.’ Miss Sepcwicx’s ‘Home.’ 


—__ 


Our political axiom, that ‘all men are born free and equal,’ is held 
up before the eyes of the world as our national motto. We are 
proud of seeing it inscribed, in charaeters of light, upon the banner 
under which we are marching to the highest places of power and of 
glory ; for we know that the gaze of other nations is fixed upon us, 
in envy and admiration. It is our boast, that under our government, 
the accidents of birth and station give no one man supremacy over 
another, in his claims to distinction, and that its highest office is as 
freely opened to the son of a laborer, as to the son of a president. 
In contrasting our republic with other countries, we become elevated 
by the thought of our greatness in the rank of nations; we designate 
our people as a nation of sovereigns; and viewing ourselves as parts 
of this mighty whole, we glory in the name of American, and wish 
for no other title. Thus dignified are the feelings, and thus noble are 
the sentiments, that we cherish as patriots; but what becomes of our 
self-respect, and our respect for the rights of others, when we look 
at ourselves as individuals, and strive to ascertain our own place 
among our fellows? Apply our boasted motto to society, and we 
hoot it with scorn. So far from acknowledging that we stand upon 
the same level with those who surround us, our whole lives are spent 
in endeavoring to reach those whom we imagine are above us, and to 
thrust back those whom we think are beneath us. 

What a beggar’s garb of rags and patches, is our attempted code 
of distinctions in society! In Europe, there is at least order and 
symmetry in the arrangement, however unjust or unreasonable they 
may appear. There, they are considered of so much importance, as 
to be laid down with all due solemnity in the pages of the learned 
commentator of English law; and although by these regulations, the 
tripping damsel in her teens is allowed to take precedence of a vener- 
able and silver-haired grand-sire, if her title should chance to be higher 
than his, yet such things are in accordance with their government, 
and with the customs handed*down from the feudal ages. But with 
us it is different. The spirit and the letter of our institutions pro- 
mulgate the glorious doctrine of liberty and equality. The law of 
ptimogeniture has no place among us ; we are a brotherhood of free- 
men, and the right and title of one is as full and as high as that of 
another. And it is evident that this doctrine also eventually organ- 
izes our society, in despite of the puny and contemptible efforts made 
to counteract it, and the cowardly denial which refuses to acknow- 
ledge it. The mechanic’s apprentice throws down his tools, enters in 
the race for wealth or political preferment, and takes his place beside 
the son of the judge, or of the wealthy merchant. The most aristo- 
cratic and manceuvering mother is brought to bestow her jealously- 
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guarded daughter’s hand upon the man whose former occupation she 
blushes to own, but whose present station renders his alliance an ob- 
ject of her pride and highest ambition. 

The wealthy vulgar, conscious of their possessing no inherent claims 
of superiority to the mass around them, entrench themselves behind 
the gorgeous outworks of display; but they cannot exclude those 
whom they affect to despise, for rapidly accumulated fortunes soon 
enable those whom they contemn to occupy the same height, and throw 
up contiguous breast-works. We see these things taking place 
around us, and yet we talk of our distinctions in society, our sepa- 
rate circles, which we would fain make others believe are as far 
asunder as the orbits of Mercury and of Herschel. There are so 
many ‘cycles upon epicycles, orbs on orbs,’ in our confused divisions 
of rank, that no one can tell whose circle is entitled to the highest 
station in the empyrean, or which individual can show an undisputed 
claim to a place inany oneof them. Lookat the ground on which these 
distinctions are said to rest, and examine the ostensible title that is 
necessary to gain a passport into the debateable land of ‘ good so- 
ciety,’ and we find the one as baseless as the fabric of a vision, and 
the other so difficult to fix upon a rightful claimant, that were our 
would-be exclusives legally strict in their investigations, they would 
soon be forced 


to tread alone 
Their banquet halls deserted.’ 





Every one familiar with the phraseology of ton, knows what is 
meant by a ‘ mixture ;’ but in defiance of its arbitrary code, these 
‘abhorred mixtures’ take place, in every company that is gathered 
together, from the social party to the public ball. A large assem- 
blage cannot be collected, without admitting many whom the most 
fastidious consider as unlawful intruders ; but our ‘ lady patronesses’ 
are obliged to make a virtue of necessity, and to overlook the taint 
of ‘ the trades,’ provided the industrious occupation has been aban- 
doned for the idleness of acquired wealth. They profess to hold 
themselves far above the sons and daughters of the man who still 
plies the tools of honest toil, while they strive to forget that the for- 
tunes bequeathed to them, were wrought by the same implements in 
the hands of their own ancestors. How inconsistent and how ludic- 
rous, are all attempts at such exclusiveness! And yet they talk of 
aristocracy, assume a haughty superciliousness toward their supposed 
inferiors, and utter ‘ swelling words of vanity’ respecting their ‘ first 
circles,’ and their ‘ distinctions in society.’ Away with such foolery ! 
Away with these paltry card-built imitations of the time-worn, crum- 
bling edifices of Europe! It is these follies, and this baseless pre- 
tension, that render us the laughing stock of tourists, and a mark for 
the finger of scorn and ridicule, when we are travellers in England, 
or onthe continent. The name of American has indeed been basely 
dishonored, if we may credit the accounts given of some of our coun- 
trymen and countrywomen abroad. These rivals of cockney tourists, 
these rambling idlers, whose empty heads and full purses have caused 
them to play such fantastic tricks in the cities of Europe, what shall we 
say of them? The ostentatious folly and petty vanity of some, have 
caused us to blush to own them as Americans; but of those who are 
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ashamed to acknowledge the land of their birth, and who depreciate 
our country, and its glorious institutions, we would say, ‘Out upon 
the ingrates! They are no longer of us! We divorce them from 
our hearths and our homes, and hope they may live and die the sub- 
jects of a despot ; for they are unworthy to inhale again the free air 
of our hills, or to touch their feet upon this soil, whose liberty was 
the blood-bought heritage of our fathers !’ 

Let us then cast all these follies from us; let us carry our national 
motto into American society, and proudly acknowledge it as our own, 
in the midst of the proudest court of Hurope, and it will bring us 
the respect, ay, even the reverence, of the most cringing slave at the 
feet of royalty. There is a lofty independence, a fearless freedom, 
in the bearing and character of a true republican, which force men to 
honor him. He looks on men as men, and not through the medium 
of their titles. To him, 


‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that ! 


He maintains the dignity of a freeman, without violating the cus- 
toms of any society into which he is thrown. He is always an 
American citizen; at a court presentation, a nobleman’s entertain- 
ment, or at amerchant’s table. We trust that our country may have 
many such representatives in foreign climes, so as to redeem us from 
the opprobrium which is said to rest upon us. 

Let it be our boast, that the regulations of our social life are based 
upon the same broad and noble foundation as our political institu- 
tions; that our highest places are open to all who are worthy of 
them, whether they be the descendants of home-born peasants, or 
foreign nobles. 

Let us pride ourselves in making character and intellect the only 
standard of gradation, for gradations there will ever be, while men dif- 
fer so much in the cultivation of their hearts and their minds. An agra- 
rianism in social intercourse is as impracticable, and would be as im- 
possible, as an agrarianism in property. 

The present code of divisions in society is arbitrary, and princi- 
pally based upon different degrees of wealth and display ; and it is 
the tyranny of fashion, alone, that keeps such antipodes together. 
Break up the artificial bands that hold our incongruous mixtures in 
union, and all will find their proper level. It is the consciousness that 
external distinctions are all that are required, that leads to those eager 
struggles for station and precedence. The vulgar and unintellectual 
woman, who delights in finery and show, and whose husband or father 
may chance to be a mechanic, knows thet there are many women of 
her own kind in the circles above her; and it is this that tempts her 
to strive for a place beside them. Were our conventional regulations 
differently constituted, barriers of exclusion would be needless, for 
those of low minds and frivolous tastes would not even attempt to 
mingle with their superiors in mental elevation, for to them there 
would be neither happiness nor congeniality in the companionship. 

It is the natural tendency of society to arrange itself into classes ; 
but these classes, if freed from the marring influence of fashion, will 
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be gathered together by the attraction of moral sympathy, and by the 
law of intellectual similitude. The ill-bred and uneducated woman 
of ton will find that her purse and her style of living can no longer 
command the company of the well-bred and accomplished ; and the 
refined and the intelligent will associate together, however different 
may be their fortunes, or occupations. The claims of the various 
distinctions in society will no longer be extrinsic ; they will be inhe- 
rent, and our social system will become one of harmony, order, and 
due proportion. We shall then allow no supremacy from birth-right 
or heritage, fortune or station; for we shall hold this ‘truth to be 
self-evident, that all men are born free and equal ;’ and the only dis- 
tinctions that we, as republicans, shall be willing to acknowledge, are 
those of character, virtue, and intelligence. G. 


LINES TO A BUNCH OF CHERRIES. 


WRITTEN WHILE EATING THEM. 





Beavtirvt cluster! passing fair 

Ye grew on your perch, in the shining air : 

Ye swung like a circle of merry fays, 

in the morning gale, and the noontide rays ; 

With an awning o’er you of such bright leaves 

As the thrush for her first-born nestling weaves, 

And with eddies of perfume breathing around, 

From green-wood grove, and from blossomy ground; 
O crimson cluster, fresh and fair 

Did your life laugh on in the shining air! 


It. 


But alas for beauty! Ye are riven now 

From the shelter and shade of the dancing bough ; 
Ah! never again will ye gather bright dyes, 
Priceless and pure, from these sunny skies; 

Ye shall nod no more to the morning gale, 

Though it seek you for aye, over meadow and vale : 
Nor ever shall twilight breezes bring — 

From the wood or the wave, in summer or spring — 
Nor the fire-fly’s gleam, nor the silver dew, 

Motion, or perfume, or verdure, to you ! 


Ill. 


So friendship fadeth; so love’s bright eye 
Grows dim, like a star in a stormy sky, 

When the trial-clouds of sorrow and strife, 

Ere its noon is yet welcomed, sweep over life ; 
On the greenest branch of youth’s bright bower, 
Affections all rapture, blush but an hour. 
Beautiful cluster, would that to be, 

Were to be for ever, for things like thee! 

Oh! would that on all fair things the bloom 
Told not, like the victim’s wreath, of the tomb! 


Boston, ( Mass.) B. B. Tuatcuer. 


“ea ae 
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Freaks of Ambition. [| September, 


FREAKS OF AMBITION. 


‘ Amprrion is a windy thing; a vain, solicitous, and fearful thing; a secret poyson, the 
father of envy, and mother of hypocrisie; the moth of holiness, and cancer of madness ; 
crucifying and disgusting all that it takes hold of.’ Burton’s Anatomy or MELaNcuoty. 


Tue innate desire of celebrity, which has a lodging in every human 
breast, often displays itself in most ludicrous forms. Its secret spring, 
selfishness, is the same in all; but the dispositions, education, or cir- 
cumstances, of its possessors, are so various, that it is not strange that 
its exhibitions are not always of the gravest character. 

Many years ago, there lived a man, an uncle of some friend of 
mine, who was a marvel in his way, and in the latter part of his life, ex- 
cited the astonishment of every body. He was then a man of obesity, 
a mountain of flesh; indeed, if my friend was to be believed, such 
rotundity of body was never before seen. 

In his younger days, he was exceedingly ambitious, and was deter- 
mined to excel in something. He was not a scholar, however; he 
despised books, and a sedentary life had no attractions for ambition 
like his. Feats of strength or dexterity were his delight; and in 
these, no one among his acquaintances could equal him. But the 
days of his youth having passed, the cares and thoughtfulness of man- 
hood produced a change in his habits. His activity gradually gave place 
to sedateness, and sedateness brought with it corpulency, whose advent 
he at first beheld with horror ; but, when he found his remedies, such 
as starvation, exercise, etc., to be of no avail in getting rid of it, he be- 
came reconciled to it. Having thus lost, without the prospect of ever 
regaining, his superiority, he endeavored to find some other employ- 
ment, wherein he might excel. Although his repugnance to a 
sedentary life was in a measure overcome by his grossness, his dislike 
to books remained ; consequently, study did not come under his con- 
sideration. He had no acquaintance with the arts, and but little inge- 
nuity, so he wasted no time in attempting proficiency in mechanical 
pursuits. He once supposed he might make some noise as a singer, 
as he had the semblance of a bass voice; and he did, for a time, 
make an uproarious noise. But there wasone unconquerable obstacle 
to his progress in this new employment. He was unable to discrimi- 
nate sounds. It was not, however, until he had nearly stunned his 
whole household, and excited the dunghill fowls, and occupants of 
the neighboring styes, to respond to his guttural noises, that he could 
be persuaded there was ‘no music in his soul!’ When at length 
convinced of the fact, the poor man was greatly astounded. The 
idea of being deprived of the last resource of celebrity, so operated 
upon his spirits, that, for nearly a year, he was in a state of de- 
spondency. 

But notwithstanding the depression of the spiritual man, the 
physical continued to expand; and a year’s inaction was tending 
rapidly to make him what he had so long desired to be, in another 
shape, namely,a great man. But as fate, or the stars, would have it, 
he was doomed again to suffer disappointment, and that too by his 
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own interference. Accident threw into his way an account of that 
extraordinary unctuous personage, Daniel Lambert. He had no 
sooner become acquainted with the whole ‘ outedge and circum- 
ference’ of this prodigy, than his despondency gave way, and his am- 
bition was once more excited. The proposition, ‘lf one mortal 
biped, by means of superfluous obesity, can obtain great celebrity, 
cannot another mortal biped, with the same quantity and quality of 
flesh, obtain equal celebrity ? which he revolved in his mind, was, 
to say the least, plausible. Finding that he was rapidly attaining to 
the dimensions of his ‘ illustrious predecessor,’ he became so exceed- 
ingly elated, that he formed the presumptuous resolution that he 
would not only equal but surpass him. But alas, 


*Man’s feeble race what ills await!’ 


When his mind had become fairly engaged in this ambitious pro- 
ject, and he was exerting all his powers for its accomplishment, from 
some cause, to him unaccountable, his increase in bulk was suddenly 
arrested! This was too much for his philosophy to endure. He 
showed much anxiety, for his frequent disappointments had rendered 
him irritable and nervous; and soon began to exhibit signs of re- 
turning to his former leanness. This destruction of his hopes was the 
severest blow he had ever received; and he again relapsed into a 
despondency, which continued for the remainder of his days. 

My friend remarked, it was exceedingly queer, that this man should 
be so ambitious to be fat, when he could have been so without trou- 
bling himself at all about it. And such, indeed, would have been 
my opinion, had I not considered that he was an ambitious man. 

[ will mention one other instance, where ambition for celebrity 
exhibited itself in a manner not less ridiculous, though perhaps more 
serious, than the preceding. 1 had a friend who was possessed of 
good talents, and of a kind and gentle disposition, when his vanity 
did not meet with something to disturb it. He was educated a phy- 
sician, and as such, sustained a good reputation. Where he lacked 
knowledge, he substituted gravity. ‘The corners of his mouth were 
professionally drawn down, and his physiognomy was always in a 
situation to sympathize with affliction. By lending a willing ear to 
all applications and complaints ; by various little kindnesses to his pa- 
tients ; by an occasional good anecdote; by his general urbanity, 
and which was worth all the rest, by the performance of three or 
four ‘remarkable cures,’ so called, he acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion. It is unnecessary to say, that his vanity was flattered at this ; 
but he was not content. In an evil hour, he imagined that a repu- 
tation confined to a few miles of country, was little better than none 
at all; and that, although those who now knew him, might continue 
to bear his name in remembrance to posterity, yet he would still 
leave the world ‘ unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’ To insure the 
climax of happiness, he must devise some project by which he could 
obtain celebrity céextensive with civilization itself. What should this 
project be? It was a question of deep solicitude. His sleepless 
nights, his frequent fastings, and intense reflection, in the elaboration 
of his design, I shall not presume to estimate. At length, it was re- 
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solved upon. He Rei out the lies by which he was to ia to 
immortality. Let not the reader start in amazement, or hint of 
‘ mountains and mice,’ when it shall be revealed. I shall never forget 
the day he confided to me the important secret. Handing me a small 
package, he said, trembling with emotion, ‘Here itis! I have at 
last obtained the Elixir of Life! My name isimmortalized! An un- 
dying fame is mine— mine!’ I opened the package. It contained 
a small phial, to which was affixed this euphonious label: 


THE COMPOUND EXTRACT OF LIFE, 
AND 


EVERLASTING ELIXIR OF IMMORTALITY. 


Upon examining the paper accompanying it, I found a long enume- 
ration of the diseases for which this immortal extract was an effectual 
remedy. ‘There were also several paragraphs, wherein was detailed 
the history of the medicine, which was affirmed to be the result of 
exertions surpassing belief, and of experiments never before attempted. 
‘The many miraculous cures it could affect, and the many it had affected, 
were set forth in a convincing light ; and the medical vocabulary men- 
tioned no disease, which it would not speedily eradicate. Appended 
to this were several letters, corroborating its wonderful virtues, and 
instancing several examples in proof. 

‘ But, Doctor,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you do not expect to ride to immor- 
tality upon such a hobby as this !’ 

His vanity was touched ; and he replied, tartly : 

‘Such a hobby!’ Do you call my ‘ Extract of Life,’ a hobby ? 
my ‘ Everlasting Elixir of Immortality’ a hobby ? ‘ Hobby,’ indeed !’ 

I had hardly supposed him serious before; but this answer satis- 
fied me. 

; Bus you are not going to take this course to acquire celebrity ! 
See; you say ‘the unparalleled reputation’ your medicine has ac- 
quired, ‘the frequent counterfeits that have been made,’ ‘ the innu- 
merable diseases it has cured,’ when the fact is, that not one particle 
of it has been used since its invention! I am sure you cannot stoop 
to such dishonorable means for a reputation. Were some quack, 
with more poverty than honesty, and idleness than either, to adopt 
such a course, it would not be surprising; but you, you, who have 
already a good reputation, a good property, a good practice, and a 
good heart, cannot be guilty of it!’ 

‘ Sir,’ said he, laying his hand upon my arm, and assuming a solemn 
air, ‘hear me! tame, of every description, acquired in the few 
short and fleeting years allotted to man, is but transitory; apt to be 
decayed by time, to sink into oblivion ; but the fame of the illustrious 
discoverer of a medicine, by which the whole human race is benefitted, 
will not be diminished ; but, on the contrary, will be strengthened and 
rendered immortal.’ 

‘Well,’ 1 replied, ‘there is one obstacle to your success, which I 
doubt not will prove fatal. The public will see through your flimsy 
imposition, and forthwith consign you to infamy.’ 

‘I deny that it is an imposition ; but even if it were so, I have satis- 
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fied myself that from the public I have nothing to fear. The public 
can be made to believe any thing, and much easier than an individual. 
If an individual suffers from a medicine, he discards it for ever; but 
if it benefits the public in one instance out of ten, its reputation is 
safe. As to dishonesty in transactions with the public, there is no 
such thing, if the law is kept inviolate. If your exertions are viewed 
favorably, where is the dishonesty? I see no objection to the course 
I am about to take, and am determined the public shall give me what 
I desire, and that is, fame.’ 

It was useless to argue with him farther. I saw that his whole soul 
was bound up in his enterprise, and thought his surest cure would be 
disappointment. But Il was for a while mistaken. He had taken 
effectual measures to gain for his medicine an extensive introduction ; 
the newspapers, the bar-rooms, counting-rooms, steam-boats, and 
every place where such things were admitted, were filled with his 
advertisements. Agents were appointed in every part of the country, 
and men were employed to celebrate the sovereign efficacy of his 
panacea. The consequence was, that no ‘ philanthropist’ had a more 
extensive reputation than he for a time possessed ; and no medicine 
was more generally used, than the ‘Compound Extract of Life.’ 
But the doctor had hardly begun to enjoy the sweets of his renown, 
when swarms of medicine-makers arose, and, like the locusts of 
Egypt, covered the land, eclipsing entirely his fame, and annihilating 
for ever his ‘ Everlasting Elixir of Immortality !’ J. E. G. 


LINES ON MY DAUGHTER’S GRAVE. 


Tue evening air sleeps calm and pure, 
My lovely babe, upon thy grave, 

And summer flowers have come again, 
O’er thee their drooping heads to wave. 


Thou ’rt lost to earth, and ne’er shalt see 
Its forms of life and beauty rise, 

Nor feel its soft affections flow, 
Nor mark the glory of its skies. 


Yet say, sweet one! as round this spot 
Thy lingering spirit loves to stray, 
Though seraph forms may call thee back, 
And joys of heaven may chide thy stay : 


Still find’st thou not some soft regrets, 
Midst purity and bliss above, 

To miss a father’s tenderness, 
A mother’s never-dying love ? 


The tender flower, from rugged steep, 
Removed to bright and sunny plain, 

Droops for its native mountain breath, 
And feels the loss midst all the gain. 


So, gentle heir of light and love, 
Be happy in thine holier sphere, 
Yet fold thy wings, and droop thine eyes, 
O’er loved and lost ones lingering here. 
July, 1839. &. D. D. 
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SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY HENRY RR. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
v. Grand Island, 1838. 

EvipENCEsS exist, in this vicinity, of a comparatively large Indian 
population,in past years. There are three extensive town sites, upon 
the island and main shore, now partially overrun with shrubs and 
small trees, and a considerable area of land, which has been under 
cultivation. ‘The harbor, at the south end of the island, is truly mag- 
nificent, and is probably surpassed in size and depth by but few on the 
continent. It is also an excellent fishing station, and this resource 
is one of the first importance to its native population. From the main 
shore, the Indians have paths, leading to Green Bay, and to the Tac- 
quimenon lakes. A valuable tract of hard-wood land extends south from 
the immediate margin of the lake. The wild-cherry attains a handsome 
growth among its forest trees, and is stated to be in sufficient abun- 
dance to furnish an article of lumber. I mention these facts, to in- 
dicate the importance of the station, in the future progress of our set- 
tlements. ‘Twenty-five years will probably exhaust the governmental 
lands, in the lower peninsula of Michigan, and bring this region into 
request. I have seen it tested, the present year, that wheat will 
come to full maturity in this latitude; and it will probably be found 
superior, in this respect, to the more northerly portions of Vermont 
and Maine. To bring out its agricultural and other resources, a road 
seems wanting from Point St. lgnace, on Lake Huron, to the north of 
the Ontonagon, or Lake Superior. The route should embrace the 
south bay of the main shore, off Grand Island, by way of the Tac- 
quimenon lakes, and thence through Chocolate River V alley to Ance, 
Kewaiwénon, and the Ontonagon. It appears desirable to the future 
prosperity of Upper Michigan, to form water communications from 
the Menomonee river, through Michigomee lake to Kewaiwenon, 
and from the north Manistee to Grand Marrais. A road from Pine 
River to the head of the Peesissowee bay, and from Bay de Nocquet 
to Grand Island, could be constructed at a moderate cost, and would 
facilitate, at eligible points, communication between the south and 
north portions of this peninsula. Under any future state of its set- 
tlement, Grand Island and Kewaiwénon must be regarded as the two 
principal ports. Both have natural entrances and harbors, and merely 
require light-houses to guide the mariner. 

Having called your attention, for a moment, to what the probable 
future condition of the country may be, it may be interesting to in- 
quire into the past. And at this point, the ghost of Indian history 
starts up in the path before us. Whether we shall follow it through 
swamps and quagmires, or merely stand off at a distance, and gaze, 
isthe question. At this island, tradition places the former residence 
of Kabina, a renowned warrior, priest, and necromancer, who per- 
formed prodigies of valor, and was aided therein by the secret power 
of a female spirit, or witch, who resided under the lake. It is proba- 
ble that Kabina was a real personage, who enjoyed the double repu- 
tation of a warrior and a juggler. All beyond this, in their verbal 
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traditionary lore, is a tissue of the wildest woven web of Indian 
story-telling, and demonology. The Indians were never satisfied 
with their heroes, until they endowed them with supernatural powers, 
and made them gods. The Greeks and Romans did the same; and 
there is just as much probability in some of the more striking actions 
attributed to Kabina, as to Romulus. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this coincidence between nations so widely separated, in country, 
character, and civilization, appears to be, the proneness of the human 
mind to error. Fiction is, indeed, the great characteristic of an 
evangelical nation. Truth was introduced into the world by the law 
and the gospel; and it may be added, that when it shall universally 
revail, the triumphs of the Messiah will be complete. 

On this island, there formerly dwelt an Odjibwa, by the name of 
Jeezus. He is frequently alluded to, in the reminiscences of the old 
traders, not however for any extraordinary préeminence, as a man, but 
merely from the singular coincidence of his name, which is to be regard- 
ed as purely accidental. It appears to be a derivation, in their lan- 
guage, from Jeebi, a ghost ; or the spirit of a departed man, or animal. 
The term applies to either class.* 

The present reigning family of chiefs of this island, are denomi- 
nated Anungo, or the Star family, and consist of seven brothers. 
Shawn E. Penaysee, or the South Bird, died in the autumn of 1836, 
at avery advanced age. He is succeeded by his youngest son, Mo- 
nomonee, the elder having migrated to the great Bay de Nocquet, 
where he is the ruling chief. I observed, in the course of our stay 
of a day and a half at this island, frequent evidences of the preva- 
lence of the Odjibwa religion and superstitions, in their unaltered 
forms. In the course of my excursions, I saw the remains of no less 
than four of the peculiarly shaped lodges, appropriated to the rites 
of their Jossikeeds, or magi. These lodges consist of nine or ten 
stout poles, about twelve feet long, set in the ground in the form of a 
decagon, of some three to four feet diameter. ‘These poles are united 
by cross-ties, at regular lengths, and wound round with skins, or blank- 
ets, so as to render the cloth tense, and the entire structure is carefully 
contrived to elude observation from without. This is a leading ob- 
ject, as the business of the magician, or juggler, is to impress a be- 
lief in his supernatural powers, by agitating the lodge, and commu- 
nicating responses to questions respecting futurity, or things lost or 
stolen, or persons absent. 

The principal inhabitants of the island were absent, during my 
visit, having gone to the Manatouline Island, in Lake Huron, to receive 
their annual presents from the British goverfiment. Query; would 
not the British lion growl a little, if the Americans were to make 
efforts to draw the Indians of Upper Canada into the United States, 
and there gravely harangue them on local political topics; saying, 
among other things, ‘ These English are bad men, and will cheat you.’ 
Yet this is the policy which the local officials of their Indian depart- 
ment, in this quarter, pursue in regard to us. The truth is, both 
governments are too much in the habit of regarding the Indian tribes 





* As animals, as well as men, are believed by these Indians to have souls, there is natu- 
rally, to them, no discrimination. 
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as a certain politic monkey did the cat’s paw. The true point of 
national emulation should be, who shall treat these original occu- 
pants of the soil with the highest degree of liberality. Neither 
party should teach them politics, but both lead them gently in that 
unerring path of wisdom, the characteristics of which are pleasant- 
ness and peace: 


‘Thou may’st regard the Indian as a tool, 
But know, proud man! thou art thyself the fool! 


SUNRISE UPON THE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue sultry air lies listless o’er the plain, 
Nor longer cools the city’s burning walls ; 
All things that live, upon the land and main, 
Pant for the breeze, to life and joy that calls; 
While I, impatient of its fervid sleep 
In lowly vale, seek for its stirring breath on mountain steep. 


For there it dies not ever; but on wings 
Of the soft fleecy cloud, it loves to bear, 

From pure blue depths of heaven, from which it springs, 
Coolness to brows oppressed with heat and care, 

And music to the woods, making the nooks 

Of leaves to join the concert of the mountain brooks. 


Then rouse ye up its kind approach to greet, 
With sunrise on the mountain tops, and stay 
To mark how all that’s glorious, fair, and sweet, 
Comes forth, revealed by the bright god of day; 
And as upon the magic scene ye gaze, 
It seems his own creation strikes you with amaze. 


Long ere he deigns to gild the proudest heads 
Of earth’s bold mountains, he removes the pall 
Of night from his high course in heaven, and spreads 
Gay, gorgeous hues on clouds, that seem not all 
In joy at his bright presence, but to mourn 
In saddened livery, toward the moon’s pale horn. 


Behold, he comes ! — majestic, calm, serene, 
From his glad visit to vast empires, where 
He poured his genial warmth and glorious sheen, 
Unsullied by the deeds of darkness there ; 
The battle-strife has knitted not his brow, 
Nor stained his chariot-wheels, that roll on clouds of snow! 


As we, from this proud height, the earth behold 
Ushered into his presence, and the flash 
Of his first beams, reveals, in outline bold, 
The distant hills, imprinted at one dash, 
In dark relief, upon the glowing sky, 
To fade there through each shade of blue, till evening die ; 


We see the very motion of the world, 
That seems to bow in solemn awe profound, 
Before its god; with clouds for incense hurled, 
And for an altar, boundless space around ; 
While silver streams a holy vestment make, 
And hollow winds through forests wild the organ-peal awake! 
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Just worship !— for behold the glory spread 
Around his throne, as he ascends in heaven! 
Rich, gorgeous clouds for canopy o’er head, 
And deep blue boundless skies for pathway given; 
While, like a carpet o’er the plain, his rays 
Pellucid shed around a soft vermillion haze. 


Here let my soul go forth, and bea part 
Of all the glory round me, as the light 
Leaps glad from cloud to cloud, and loves t’ impart 
Its own soft-tinted hues to forms so bright ; 
So may my spirit mingle with the scene, 
Blending new beauties aye, where’er its course hath been. 


The solemn stillness calms my restless mind, 
As it goes forth ; 1 see the swelling sail, 
But hear no dash of waters, and I find 
No sound from steeple gleaming in the vale; 
F’en the green tree-tops, stirred beneath my feet, 
By winds, mine ears with their low murmurs scarcely greet. 


Go on, proud orb! through all the realms of day, 
And rouse earth’s various throng thy train to join; 
And lure the mists from mountain sides away, 
To grace thy noontide splendors as they shine, 
With fleecy banners, spread through heaven afar, 
That roll their folds of gold around thine evening car ! 


Catiskill Mountain- House. & D. D 


COMMUNIPAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: L[ observe, with pleasure, that you are performing, from time 
to time, a pious duty, imposed upon you, I may say, by the name you 
have adopted as your titular standard, in following in the footsteps of 
the venerable Knickersocker, and gleaning every fact concerning 
the early times of the Manhattoes, which may have escaped his hand. 
I trust, therefore, a few particulars, legendary and statistical, con- 
cerning a place which figures conspicuuusly in the early pages of his 
history, will not be unacceptable. I allude, Sir, to the ancient and 
renowned village of Communipaw, which, according to the veracious 
Diedrich, and to equally veracious tradition, was the first spot where 
our ever-to-be-lamented Dutch progenitors planted their standard, and 
cast the seeds of empire, and from whence subsequently sailed the 
memorable expedition, under Oloffe the Dreamer, which landed on 
the opposite island of Manahatta, and founded the present city of 
New-York, the city of dreams and speculations. 

Communipaw, therefore, may truly be called the parent of New- 
York ; yet it is an astonishing fact, that though immediately opposite 
to the great city it has produced, from whence its red roofs and tin wea- 
thercocks can actually be descried peering above the surrounding 
apple orchards, it should be almost as rarely visited, and as little 
known by the inhabitants of the metropolis, as if it had been locked 
up among the Rocky Mountains. Sir, I think there is something un- 
natural in this, especially in these times of ramble and research, 
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when our citizens are antiquity-hunting in every part of the world. 
Curiosity, like charity, should begin at home ; and I would enjoin it on 
our worthy burghers, especially those of the real Knickerbocker breed, 
before e they send their sons abroad, to wonder and grow wise among 
the remains of Greece and Rome, to let them make a tour of ancient 
Pavonia, from Weehawk even to the Kills, and meditate, with filial 
reverence, on the moss-grown mansions of Communipaw. 

Sir, I regard this much neglected village as one of the most remark- 
able places i in the country. T he intelligent traveller, as he looks down 
upon it from the Bergen Heights, modestly nestled among its cabbage 
gardens, while the great flaunting city it has begotten 1s stretching 
far and wide on the opposite side of the bay, the intelligent trav eller, 
I say, will be filled with astonishment ; not, Sir, at the village of Com- 
munipaw, which in truth is a very small village, but at the almost in- 
credible fact, that so small a village should have produced so great a 
city. It looks to him, indeed, like some squat little dame, with a tall 
grenadier of a son strutting by her side ; or some simple-hearted hen, 
that has unwittingly hatched out a long-legged turkey. 

But this is not all for which Communipaw is remarkable. Sir, it 
is interesting on another account. It is to the ancient province of the 
New-Netherlands, and the classic era of the Dutch dynasty, what 
Herculaneum and Pompeii are to ancient Rome, and the glorious 
days of the empire. Here every thing remains in statu quo, as it 
was in the days of Oloffe the Dreamer, Walter the Doubter, and the 
other worthies of the golden age: the same broad-brimmed hats and 
broad-bottomed breeches; the same knee-buckles and shoe-buckles ; 
the same close quilled caps, and linsey-woolsey short-gowns and pet- 
ticoats; the same implements and utensils, and forms and fashions ; 
in a word, Communipaw, at the present day, is a picture of what 
New-Amsterdam was, before the conquest. ‘The ‘ intelligent travel- 
ler,’ aforesaid, as he treads its streets, is struck with the primitive 
character of every thing around him. Instead of Grecian temples 
for dwelling-houses, with a great column of pine boards in the way 
of every window, he beholds high, peaked roofs, gable ends to the 
street, with weather- cocks at top, and windows of all sorts and sizes ; 
large ones for the grown-up members of the family, and little ones for 
the little folk. Instead of cold marble porches, with close-locked 
doors, and brass knockers, he sees the doors hospitably open; the 
worthy burgher smoking his pipe on the old-fashioned stoop, in front, 
with his ‘ vrouw’ knitting beside him ; and the cat and her kittens at 
their feet, sleeping in the sunshine. 

Astonished at the obsolete and ‘old world’ air of every thing 
around him, the intelligent traveller demands how all this has 
come to pass. Herculaneum and Pompeii remain, it is true, un- 
affected by the varying fashions of centuries; but they were buried 
by a volcano, and preserved in ashes. What charmed spell has kept 
this wonderful little place unchanged, though in sight of the most 
changeful city in the universe? Has it, too, been buried under its 
cabbage- gardens, and only dug out in modern days, for the wonder 
and edification of the world? The reply involves a point of history, 


worthy of notice and record, and reflecting immortal honor on Com- 
munipaw. 
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At the time when New-Amsterdam was invaded and conquered by 
British foes, as has been related in the history of the venerable 
Diedrich, a great dispersion took place among the Dutch inhabitants. 
Many, like the illustrious Peter Stuyvesant, buried themselves in 
rural retreats in the Bowerie; others, like Wolfert Acker, took 
refuge in various remote parts of the Hudson; but there was one 
staunch, unconquerable band, that determined to keep together, and 
preserve themselves, like seed corn, for the future fructitication and 
perpetuity of the Knickerbocker race. ‘These were headed by one 
Garret Van Horne, a gigantic Dutchman, the Pelayo of the New- 
Netherlands. Under his guidance, they retreated across the bay, 
and buried themselves among the marshes of ancient Pavonia, as did 
the followers of Pelayo among the mountains of Asturias, when Spain 
was overrun by its Arabian invaders. 

The gallant Van Horne set up his standard at Communipaw, and in- 
vited all those to rally under it, who were true Nederlanders at heart, 
and determined to resist all foreign intermixture or encroachment. 
A strict non-intercourse was observed with the captured city; not a 
boat ever crossed to it from Communipaw, and the English language 
was rigorously tabooed throughout the village and its dependencies. 
Every man was sworn to wear his hat, cut his coat, build his house, 
and harness his horses, exactly as his father had done before him; 
and to permit nothing but the Dutch language to be spoken in his 
household. 

As a citadel of the place, and a strong hold for the preservation and 
defence of every thing Dutch, the gallant Van Home erected a lordly 
mansion, with a chimney perched at every corner, which thence 
derived the aristocratical name of ‘ The House of the Four Chim- 
nies.’ Hither he transferred many of the precious reliques of New- 
Amsterdam ; the great round-crowned hat, that once covered the 
capacious head of Walter the Doubter, and the identical shoe with 
which Peter the Headstrong kicked his pusallanimous councillors down 
stairs. St. Nicholas, it is said, took this loyal house under his espe- 
cial protection ; and a Dutch soothsayer predicted, that as long as it 
should stand, Communipaw would be safe from the intrusion either of 
Briton or Yankee. 

In this house would the gallant Van Horne and his compeers hold 
frequent councils of war, as to the possibility of re-conquering the 
province from the British; and here would they sit for hours, 
nay days, together, smoking their pipes, and keeping watch upon the 
growing city of New-York; groaning in spirit whenever they saw a 
new house erected, or ship launched, and persuading themselves that 
Admiral Van Tromp would one day or other arrive, to sweep out the 
invaders with the broom which he carried at his mast-head. 

Years rolled by, but Van Tromp never arrived. The British 
strengthened themselves in the land, and the captured city flourished 
under their domination. Still, the worthies of Communipaw would 
not despair; something or other, they were sure, would turn up, to 
restore the power of the Hogen Mogens, the Lord States-General ; 
so they kept smoking and smoking, and watching and watching, and 
turning the same few thoughts over and over in a perpetual circle, 
which is commonly called deliberating. In the mean time, being 
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hemmed up within a narrow compass, between the broad bay and the 
Bergen hills, they grew poorer and poorer, until they had scarce the 
wherewithal to maintain their pipes in fuel, during their endless deli- 
berations. 

And now must I relate a circumstance, which will call for a little 
exertion of faith on the part of the reader; but [ can only say, that 
if he doubts it, he had better not utter his ‘doubts in Communipaw, 
as it is among the religious beliefs of the place. It is, in fact, nothing 
more nor less than a miracle, worked by the blessed Saint Nicholas, 
for the relief and sustenance of this loyal community. 

It so happened, in this time of extremity, that, in the course of 
cleaning the House of the Four Chimnies, by an ignorant housewife, 
who knew nothing of the historic value of the reliques it contained, the 
old hat of Walter the Doubter, and the executive shoe of Peter the 
Headstrong, were thrown out of doors as rubbish. But mark the 
consequence. The good Saint Nicholas kept watch over these pre- 
cious reliques, and wrought out of them a wonderful providence. 

The hat of Walter the Doubter, falling on a stercoraceous heap of 
compost, in the rear of the house, began forthwith to vegetate. Its broad 
brim spread forth grandly, and exfoliated, andits round crown swelled, 
and crimped, and consolidated, until the whole became a prodigious 
cabbage, rivaling in magnitude the capacious head of the Doubter. 
In a word, it was the origin of that renowned species of cabbage, 
known, by all Dutch epicures, by the name of the Governor’s Head, 
and which is, to this day, the glory of Communipaw. 

On the other hand, the shoe of Peter Stuyvesant, being thrown into 
the river, in front of the house, gradually hardened, and concreted, 
and became covered with barnacles, and at length turned into a gigan- 
tic oyster; being the progenitor of that illustrious species, known 
throughout the gastronomical world by the name of the Governor’s 
Foot. 

These miracles were the salvation of Communipaw. The sages 
of the place immediately saw in them the hand of Saint Nicholas, 
and understood their mystic signification. They set to work, with 
all diligence, to cultivate and multiply these great blessings ; and so 
abundantly did the gubernatorial hat and shoe fructify and increase, 
that in a little time, great patches of cabbages were to be seen ex- 
tending from the village of Communipaw, quite to the Bergen Hills ; 
while the whole bottom of the bay in front, became a vast bed of 
oysters. Ever since that time, this excellent community has been 
divided into two great classes, those who cultivate the land, and those 
who cultivate the water. The former have devoted themselves to the 
nurture and edification of cabbages, rearing them in all their varieties ; 
while the latter have formed parks and plantations, under water, to 
which juvenile oysters are transplanted from foreign parts, to finish 
their education. 

As these great sources of profit multiplied upon their hands, the 
worthy inhabitants of Communipaw began to long for a market, at 
which to dispose of their superabundance. This gradually produced, 
once more, an intercourse with New-York ; but it was always carried 
on by the old people and the negroes : never would they permit the 
young folks, of either sex, to visit the city, lest they should get 
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tainted with foreign manners, and bring home foreign fashions. Even 
to this day, if you see an old burgher in the market, with hat and 
garb of antique Dutch fashion, you may be sure he is one of the old 
unconquered race of the ‘ bitter blood,’ who maintain their strong hold 
at Communipaw. 

In modern days, the hereditary bitterness against the English has 
lost much of its asperity, or rather has become merged in a new 
source of jealousy and apprehension: I allude to the incessant and 
wide-spreading irruptions from New-England. Word has been con- 
tinually brought back to Communipaw, by those of the community who 
return from their trading voyages in cabbages and oysters, of the 
alarming power which the Yankees are gaining in the ancient city of 
New-Amsterdam ; elbowing the genuine Knickerbockers out of all 
civic posts of honor and profit; bargaining them out of their here- 
ditary homesteads; pulling down the venerable houses, with crow- 
step gables, which have stood since the time of the Dutch rule, and 
erecting, instead, granite stores, and marble banks; in a word, 
evincing a deadly determination to obliterate every vestige of the good 
old Dutch times. 

In consequence of the jealousy thus awakened, the worthy traders 
from Communipaw confine their dealings, as much as possible, to the 
genuine Dutch families. If they furnish the Yankees at all, it is 
with inferiorarticles. Never can the latter procure a real ‘Governor’s 
Head,’ or ‘Governor’s Foot,’ though they have offered extravagant 
prices for the same, to grace their table on the annual festival of the 
New-England Society. 

But what has carried this hostility to the Yankees to the highest 
pitch, was an attempt made by that all-pervading race to get posses- 
sion of Communipaw itself. Yes, Sir; during the late mania for land 
speculation, a daring company of Yankee projectors landed before 
the village ; stopped the honest burghers on the public highway, and 
endeavored to bargain them out of their hereditary acres; displayed 
lithographic maps, in which their cabbage-gardens were laid out into 
town lots; their oyster-parks into docks and quays; and even the 
House of the Four Chimnies metamorphosed into a bank, which was 
to enrich the whole neighborhood with paper money. 

Fortunately, the gallant Van Hornes came to the rescue, just as 
some of the worthy burghers were on the point of capitulating. 
The Yankees were put to the rout, with signal confusion, and have 
never since dared to show their faces in the place. The good people 
continue to cultivate their cabbages, and rear their oysters; they 
know nothing of banks, nor joint stock companies, but treasure up 
their money in stocking-feet, at the bottom of the family chest, or 
bury it in iron pots, as did their fathers and grand-fathers before 
them. 

As tothe House of the Four Chimnies, it still remains in the great 
and tall family of the Van Hornes. Here are to be seen ancient 
Dutch corner cupboards, chests of drawers, and massive clothes- 
presses, quaintly carved, and carefully waxed and polished ; together 
with divers thick, black-letter volumes, with brass clasps, printed of 
yore in Leyden and Amsterdam, and handed down from generation 
to generation, iu the family, but never read. They are preserved in 
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the archives, among sundry old parchment deeds, in Dutch and 
English, bearing the seals of the early governors of the province. 

In this house, the primitive Dutch holidays of Paas and Pinxter 
are faithfully kept up; and New-Year celebrated with cookies and 
cherry-bounce ; nor is the festival of the blessed Saint Nicholas for- 
gotten, when all the children are sure to hang up their stockings, and 
to have them filled according to their deserts ; though, it is said, the 
good saint is occasionally perplexed in his nocturnal visits, which 
chimney to descend. 

Of late, this portentous mansion has begun to give signs of dilapi- 
dation anddecay. Some have attributed this to the visits made by the 
young people to the city, and their bringing thence various modern 
fashions ; and to their neglect of the Dutch language, which is grad- 
ually becoming confined to the older persons in the community. 
The house, too, was greatly shaken by high winds, during the preva- 
lence of the speculation mania, especially at the time of the landing 
of the Yankees. Seeing how mysteriously the fate of Communipaw 
is identified with this venerable mansion, we cannot wonder that the 
older and wiser heads of the community should be filled with dismay, 
whenever a brick is toppled down from one of the chimnies, or a 
weather-cock is blown off from a gable-end. 

The present lord of this historic pile, | am happy to say, is calcu- 
lated to maintain it in all its integrity. He is of patriarchal age, ana 
is worthy of the days of the patriarchs. He has done his utmost to 
increase and multiply the true race in the land. His wife has not 
been inferior to him in zeal, and they are surrounded by a goodly 
progeny of children, and grand-children, and great grand-children, 
who promise to perpetuate the name of Van Horne, until time shall 
be no more. Sobe it! Long may the horn of the Van Hornes con- 
tinue to be exalted inthe land! ‘Tall as they are, may their shadows 
never be less! May the House of the Four Chimnies remain for 
ages, the citadel of Communipaw, and the smoke of its chimnies con- 
tinue to ascend, a sweet-smelling incense in the nose of Saint 
Nicholas ! 

With great respect, Mr. Editor, 
Your ob’t servant, 
HERMANUS VANDERDONK. 


NINETEENTH ODE OF ANAKREON. 


““H yn uthawva aver,’ 


Tue dark earth drinks the summer rain, 
The trees drink up the earth again: 

The boundless sea, though never dry, 
Drinks torrents from the breeze on high, 
While from the sea, with lurid glare, 
The sun drinks deep of vap’ry air ; 

And in her turn, the moon each night 
Drinks from the sun her silvery light : 
Now tell me, friends, pray why do ye, 
Because I drink, find fault with me! 
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CABINET PICTURES. 


BLINDNESS. 


Lire’s everlasting night ! — the eye-sight’s grave! 
Which makes the smiling world obscure and dull ; 
The pall that spreads o’er nature as the wave 
Lethean, shutting out the beautiful ; 
Making earth’s glories nothingness; the flowers, 
The lovely, raimbow-tinted, bloom in vain ; 
The world’s green carpet, and soft woodland bowers, 
Incomprehensible; the milky train 
Of stars, heaven’s prairie, radiant with light, 
And gloriousness, and lustre, a sealed book ; 
The sun itself, supreme in beauty’s might, 
A master-piece, on which we may not look! 
Veiled eye-sight! Earth but owns one darker doom, 
The midnight denseness of sin’s rayless gloom! 


BLUSHES. 


Tuere is a blush that tints the orient sky 
With rosy hue, which passes into light ; 
There is a blush, when sinks the sun from high, 
Whose ruby coloring deepens into night ; 
And there are blushes on the human face, 
Which are thus emblem’d — even as night and day : 
The rosy tint of purity and grace, 
The deeper dye of shenets confessing ray ; 
The blush of innocence is as the hue 
Of damask roses; priceless as the gem 
In Giamshid’s life-cup lasting radiance threw, 
Or sparkled in the Soldan’s diadem ; 
The blush of shame’s the poison berry’s die, 
Beneath whose brightness, death and darkness lie. 


CALM. 


A LAKE, unruffled by the fluttering breeze, 
Wherein the sky sleeps tranquil as in death, 
Where, motionless as marble, slumber trees, 
Unconscious of the gentlest zephyr’s breath ; 
A heart that has outlived fierce passion’s fires, 
Love, with its pleasing pain and bitter sweet, 
Ambition, with its high o’erwrought desires, 
Swift disappointment, with its wingéd feet, 
Blind jealousy, which poisons honied bliss, 
Anger, more wrathful than the vexéd sea, 
Revenge, which greeteth with an adder’s kiss, 
And crime, with its attendant misery, 
Portray life’s calm, which is the far-off goal, 
From passion’s storms, where rests the weary soul. 


CHARITY. 


Txov that dost cover many sins, stand forth! 
Angelicis thy form, open thy hand; 
Widows and orphans, lame, halt, blind, thy worth 
Proclaim, and penury flies at thy command : 
Not to the earth more precious is the dew, 
Than to the heart the fresh’ ning grace thon givest; 
The bless’d in heaven thy high perfections view, 
And thou art bless’d, and those in whom thou livest. 
O charity ! there is so much of heaven 
In thy beneficence, that hearts would be _ 
As worlds to which no bright warm sun Is given, 
Cold, lone, and comfortless, were ’t not for thee : 
Even as the sun, this excellenceis thine, _ 
Thou gildest all on whom thy mercies shine. 


New-York, August, 1839. Quince. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


NUMBER THREE, 


CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


One of the very agreeable spectacles of London, is the appearance 
of its Sabbath. After seeing, for a whole year, this day undistin- 
guished from the ordinary and shabby days of the week, one is glad 
to contemplate it again in its Sunday clothes; so grave, so venerable, 
so decent. The solemnity of this morning is complete. A crape of 
thin cloud hangs upon the heavens; the air is serene, the echoes dis- 
tinct, the noise of business still; and a hundred bells, over the vast 
city, are ringing the joyous tidings, ding, ding, ding, dang, dong ! 

I propose, taking advantage of the serious occasion, and consulting 
your prevalent tastes, to say in this letter what I know of the London 
churches. Operas in the last, and sermons in this—§it is a pretty 
antithesis, and a pleasant series in the correspondence. I see nothing 
profane in the association. These are almost the sole objects, worthy 
of curiosity, which to the entire stranger are accessible ; and beside, 
a taste for both, in the same mind, is not so unnatural as pious ladies 
may imagine. They do not usually reflect how much of the sensual, 
and even voluptuous, intermingles in their devotions, or how much of 
religious feeling in their innocent amusements, whether sensual or 
intellectual. My humors operate in fits — fits of love, fits of jealousy, 
modesty, impudence, and fits of devotion; and the last, since my 
sojourn in foreign countries, are much the most durable and intense. 
Cut off from the earthly affections, one falls into religious indulgen- 
ces naturally. From not a slight touch of melancholy and romance, 
I love the promenades of grave-yards, and to linger, of a still evening 
twilight, among the ivy of venerable and antiquated churches. Ifthe 
metempsychosis should prove true, I should not be surprised, if one 
day 1 should return to London, with some affectionate and matronly 
swallow, to build under the eves of Westminster Abbey. 

Just over London Bridge, there is a venerable antiquity, called 
Saint Mary Overtes. It is so old that it is haunted. Any fine 
moonlight evening, you can see here the ghost of Mary Audery, an 
ancient maiden lady, who, with the profits of a ferry she kept before 
the existence of the bridge, founded a house of sisters, now the up- 
permost end of the church. A college of priests it became after- 
ward, and was in good Catholic odor up to the Reformation. -It then 
mouldered away in neglect, and the foul bird of night rooked in its 
spire. A pari of it, the Chapel of the Virgin, or as they called it, 
the ‘ Lady Chapel,’ was leased by the corporation for a bake-house, 
and another part, (the Presbyterian, I presume,) was let out for 
making starch. But in time, it was ‘ white-washed,’ so says the his- 
tory, at the expense of the parish, and with modern additions, nearly 
devouring the ancient structure, it is now one of the largest of the 
London churches; three hundred feet long, with a reasonable width. 
There are remaining many curious decorations, a mixture of monk- 
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ish and episcopal art, and numerous monuments. The first I noticed 
was of Gower, the friend of Chaucer; and Fletcher and Massinger 
lie here, in the same grave! It was immediately by the door of this 
church, and down the Kent Road, that Chaucer's Pilgrims, telling 
those immortal stories, which you have read, to lighten their journey, 
bent their way to the shrine of Saint Thomas of Canterbury; the 
swaggering sailor, the sergeant ‘ busier than he was,’ the thin cook, 
and thinner scholar, upon a lean horse; and on this very road, too, 
it was, that Madam Blaze was so run after by the king, and so 
bitten, poor woman! by a mad dog. I have visited this spot thrice ; 
and one evening sat here while the wan cold moon fell upon the mar- 
ble, until I could fancy the light-footed ghosts skipping about the 
tomb-stones, till the hair bristled, and the blood ran chilly in my veins. 
Rhe is the Saxon for river; so you see the etymology of this church: 
it is also called Saint Saviour. 

I spent an agreeable hour, lately, in and about an old church called 
STEPNEY, at the east extremity of London; and enjoyed, in some 
sort, the company of Mr. Addison, in reading over the same grave- 
stones. This one is given in the Spectator, as an example of the 
simple, and if I recollect rightly, of the pathetic. It is of Thomas 
Saffrin : 


‘Ah why, 
Born in New-England, did in London die?’ 


No pleasant matter, after the dignity of being born a Yankee! 
This for the ‘ simple ;* and now for the ‘ pathetic.’ He was: 


‘Third son, of right begot upon 
His mother Martha, by his father John.’ 


I noticed here a Timothy Crusoe, no doubt an ancestor of Robin- 
son’s; and that old acquaintance still keeps his place upon the foot- 
way, and still asks you, 

——‘ in passing by, 
To tread most neatly, 


For underneath doth lie 
Your honest friend, Will Wheatly.’ 


A Roger Crabb is buried here, who ‘ entered eternity (and he must 
have entered it very thin,) the eleventh day of September, 1680 ; 
recommending himself, very justly, as an example of abstemiousness. 
He sold a considerable estate, and giving it to the poor, lived up to 
eighty, on ‘three farthings per week.’ What stupid asses are we, to 
be concerned for a life that may be sustained to the age of the Patri- 
archs upon a guinea a year! ‘There is a hard piece of marble here, 
incorporated with the building, whose inscription claims for it the 
honor of being once a stone of the walls of Carthage ; perhaps the 
only relic extant of that memorable city. Dido and A‘neas may have 
sat upon it! How got it to Stepney ?— and how got Jacob’s pillow 
to Westminster Abbey ? —are questions for the antiquaries. This old 
church is tapestried exuberantly with ivy, and to complete the 
romance, has plenty of twittering swallows, with no doubt occasional 
visits from the elves and fairies of Bethnal Green. It has, beside, a 
pretty touch of the horrible. The villanous environs of Radcliff 
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Highway are close by, and Wapping, full of thieves, and the ancient 
gallows, for the hanging of the pirates. More than one ghost has 
been seen here, by aged and authentic witnesses from Little Britain ; 
strange voices are heard in the air, and 


‘To and fro, as the night-winds blow, 
The carcass of the assassin swings.’ 


While looking idly upon this pile, your eyes will fall upon a white 
marble slab, just below the great eastern window, on which you will 
observe a coat of arms, and one in the act of impaling a fish, and on 
the dexter chief point, a ring. Then you will reflect, of course, upon 
the mystery of this device, and think over all your fish stories, and 
stories of rings; of Arabian Knights; of Gyges, and of that ancient 
Greek — what d’yecall him !—who could not succeed in being unfor- 
tunate ; and finally, you will approach and read the miniature inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Here lieth interred the body of Dame Rebecca Berry ;’ then 
pondering much, the ‘ Legend of the Cruel Knight’ will rush all at 
once upon your memory, as follows. A knight, passing by a cot, 
hears the cries of a woman in labor, and foresees, by his knowledge 
in astrology, that the child being born is destined to become his wife. 
He endeavors to elude the destiny, and makes various attempts upon 
the child’s life, in vain. He discovers her in womanhood, and drags 
her to the sea-side, having resolved to drown her. She is very pretty ; 
blue eyes, pouting lips, and he relents; and taking a ring from his 
finger, forbids her, in throwing it into the sea, on pain of death, ever 
to see his face again, unless with the immersed ring. She is much 
tossed about the world, by land and sea, and in her various fortunes, 
becoming a cook, finds the ring in the belly of a fish! This is Dame 
Berry. So great a plague had the Fates to get her married to a 
knight, and buried at Stepney ! 

This church will repay your visit; and as I shall be no longer in 
London, at your arrival, you will perhaps not find these details, 
malgré the guide-books, altogether supererrogatory. While in this 
neighborhood, you will do well to look into that ancient cemetery, 
so populous of Dissenters, Bunuitt Fretps, where you can muse 
over John Bunyan, Doctor Watts, Lardner, Rees, and a whole cyclo- 
pedia of distinguished Nonconformists. I did not forget, while ex- 
ploring this end, to pay my respects to Saint Micwaeu’s, which con- 
tains all that is mortal (the lesser part) of the famous Sir Richard 
Whittingdon. My library was once composed of Cock Robin, and 
the epic hero who reposes within this church. It was no doubt from 
the former, that my ideas took their original and invincible bent 
toward shooting; and of the degree to which my habits of mind and 
fortunes may have been influenced by the latter—ambition kindled, 
hopes stimulated, by the example of a boy, without friends or home, 
a wanderer by the way side, who, by the sole aid of his industry, his 
genius, and his cat, ascended to the first honors of the city of Lon- 
don — I say nothing ; but surely, I may be permitted, without offence 
to modesty, to offer to his illustrious shade, now perhaps looking down 
from the arched vault of heaven upon my humble homage, this feeble 
tribute of my grateful acknowledgments: Quiescas ! —catI should 
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have said, but the malicious world might take it for a pun, which 
would be out of place in a serious invocation. I rather incur the 
blame of bad Latin. 

In a church near this, the river between, | observed, the other day, 
the grave of ‘the amiable prince, Lee Boo,’ if perchance his name 
has come to your ears, and visited another church of the neighborhood, 
which you will like exceedingly — Saint Serutcnee.. It is so much 
in your taste ; only thirty-five feet high, with a peristyle in modest 
Tuscan, and a venerable tower of one hundred and forty feet ; look- 
ing like humility aspiring to heaven. You will do well to pay a spe- 
cial visit, as [ did, to Saint Gives, with its figure of Time, (always 
a stupid god,) and his scythe ; for Milton is buried here, under the 
clerk’s desk, and Oliver Cromwell was married here. What remi- 
niscences! And it is necessary to be born as far from England as you 
and I, to relish them perfectly. It is the burying-place, too, of Speed, 
the historian, and Fox, the martyrologist. 1 wish I had his book, that 
I might tell you who Saint Giles is. 

[set out, one Sunday morning, on a kind of steeple-chase, taking 
in the line all the churches from my Threadneedle-street lodgings, 
and Westminster Abbey; only retrograding a hundred steps, to run 
the faster, and beginning with Saint Heten’s. My reflections were 
confused, on entering this church, by a monument, staring me in the 
face, to Sir Julius Cesar. Ino more expected to see him a knight, 
than Helena saint. But I have learned that this Cesar is not ‘ the 
man as wrote the Commentaries,’ but only a Master of the Rolls to 
James [., knighted, no doubt, for his classical name, and that Helen is 
the lady who discovered, in the Holy Land, the true cross, and built 
so many churches — Constantine’s devout and divorced wife. Her 
churches are now Moslem’s, and she is sainted, has a temple, and is 
doing miracles here, among the. cockneys, in Bishopgate-street. 
There is a monument here to Hook, the astronomer, and another to 
Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the Exchange, and the Gresham 
College. There is something delightful in praying, after the Catho- 
lic fashion, for the souls of deceased benefactors ; and one cannot 
but be sorry our Protestant faith does not credit this devotion, especi- 
ally now that the world is on short allowance of public spirit. The 
tone of now-a-days is, to have a great deal of charity for the Hotten- 
tots, which dispenses one with having any forone’s neighbors. There 
is another reverend church here, having curious monuments, and 
standing modestly apart, in Leadenhall-street. Stow, the historian, 
is seated very doctorially at the desk, in a fur gown, and looking very 
hot in warm weather. Think of becoming author, when one might 
his quietus make with a bare bodkin! Both he and Speed were tai- 
lors, and exchanging the goose for the goose-quill, have monuments 
in these churches. I saw here a sheriff, with a little wife, and eighteen 
children, all busy kneeling, in little modest figures, of an inch and a 
half, of brass, over a red ground. Angels are fluttering overhead, 
and the stained glass is beautiful. I could have passed the whole mor- 
ning delightfully in this church. It is called Saint ANDrew Unper- 
SHAFT, 


I went next, as was fit, to the great patroness of Threadneedle- 
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street, Mary Le Bow. ‘The cockney ladies have not so much art as 
ladies at the West End, but 






‘the pretty creatures 
Do just whate’er they please, by dint of features.’ 







They are robust and healthy-looking beauties, and piously attentive 
to their devotions. The Bow bells—what old and familiar acquaint- 
ances! They have told their tale to the idle winds, for seven genera- 
tions. [heard them, seated by the tiny stream of the Connodoguinnet, at 
seven years of age, and where the lone Indian smokes his kinnakinnec, 
by the Huron shore; and now (is it reality, or a vision only ) I am 
listening where their undulating chimes are rung along the stony ave- 
nues of London! Only think of Milton and Pope, and Gray, too, 
being born within the sound of these bells, and cockneys by inheri- 
tance ! 

The least devout of these congregations, at least in outward ex- 
pression, are the preachers and clerks. The latter individual, (and 
they all seem run in the same pottery,) presenting his round and rosy 
face, with scarce a nose, to the firmament, and pronouncing the re- 
sponses in a clipped, sharp metre, with his unthinking features, is the 
best specimen of the serio-comic extant. I amused myself in draw- 
ing his picture, in the quiesceat state; the likeness is so perfect, it 
makes one yawn in looking at it. The preachers, like Lord Byron’s 
tragedies, are not intended for the stage, but excellent in the closet. 
They are sensible men, and say their sermons as the school-boy his 
column of two syllables. The Calmucks, as travellers report, write 
their prayers on a piece of paper, and believe this paper, put in mo- 
tion, as effectual as articulate discourse, and substitute, often, ma- 
chinery for human labor; have praying-jennies, as we spinning-jen- 
nies. To generate the motion, a cylinder is commonly used, which, 
attached to the jack, roasts the meat, and says grace at the same time. 
Where water power is convenient, they put prayers in a mill, enough 
for the whole congregation, and are exonerated from going to church, 
except in dry seasons. Take care you don’t stumble over Saint 
Paut’s! Wisdom, in London, crieth aloud, and uttereth her voice 
in the highways. There are three or four churches in the very midst 
of the most frequented thoroughfares. 

Just knock at the little wicket, and a serious personage, with a 
memento mori kind of face, will open it ajar, putting himself in the 
crack, and when you have paid two-pence, will introduce you inside. 
Saint Peter's charge was but a penny, at the Wicket Paradise. I 
am not finding fault with this English custom ; only it is inconvenient 
always to have two-pence, and the French churches, with much more 
precious furniture, are open at all hours of the day, without cere- 
mony. When inside, you will stand stock-still, with stupid wonder 
at the immense size of the monster — nearly half a mile in circum- 
ference; and you will feel no bigger than the church-mouse. If 
Sunday, you will find a small portion of the nave fenced in, like a 
sheep-fold, in which the congregation is pent up, during the service. 
You will soon grow weary of looking around upon the desolate na- 
kedness of the walls. Nothing can save such a church, but an im- 
mense crowd, ten or twelve thousand, or numerous and splendid 
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decorations. Siayndhle laid a plan, by uniting his own skill with that 
of other eminent artists, for adorning it with 1 paintings. Though the 
church itself is built in imitation “of the mother church of the 
Catholics, it was alleged, by the clergy of London, that the paintings 
would give it too much of a Romish air, and the noble project was 
defeated. To give the Catholics the best music and paintings, and 
church ornaments, is to give them a most dangerous advantage over 
the other denominations. Men are beings of instincts and affection, 
as well as reason. In love and religion, fature is the reason, even of 
the wise ; sosays Socrates. The world was thrown, by the heat of 
the Reformation, into an unnatural puritanism: every thing was or- 
thodox, if opposed to the Catholic forms; but it is coming back to 
its natural impulses. If the archbishop will take my advice, which I 
offer him most respectfully, he will inculcate the spirit of Christianity, 
with its eloquence, music, pictures; silence the Oxford tracts, and 
all other sectarian reasonings, and continue to burn the Pope on the 
fifth of November. If the church duties are honestly performed, 
and the senses gratified, we shall not care a fig about C atholic analo- 
gies or antipathies. What is there more idolatrous i in the pictures of 
a church, than in the angels and cherubs on its pediment, or the 
statuary upon its aisles and cloisters! A picture is an emblem of 
popery, and so are wooden shoes. The best commentary on the 
doctrine, isthe example of the United States. The Catholics, (and 
also Methodists, who supply by rant and passion the place of better 
excitements,) are on the increase, while Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
even Episcopals, are on the alarm, and subject to constant schisms and 
contentions. I noticed yesterday, in Mr. Peel’s collection, a — 
picture, which is also a good lesson; it is a child praying, with ; 
sullen face, and the father yawning most religiously. A sacred con- 
cert was held here, lately, for the relief of clergymen’s widows ; all 
fashionable London being present, which shows that London has 
music. It is one of the choice entertainments, but they do not break 
Sunday with it, or wear it out by frequency. It is given once a year. 
A service, also, of pretty good music, is given to a very select audi- 
ence, in the mornings and afternoons of every day, Sundays excepted. 
Saint Roch’s and Notre Dame are mobbed with wor shippers the 
year round, in a country where there is no religion ; and in this moral 
and religious community, the pews are usually a third empty. The 
organ is solemn and impressive, but the heart longs for a change, 
for more vivid impressions ; it longs for the majesty of the Roman 
choir, for the full orchestra. It seems to me the Miseréré of Alegri, 
alone, would maintain the ascendancy of the Catholic religion in the 
world. 

I have twice ascended the dome of this church, at break of day, 
to enjoy the mighty gloom and stillness of a London morning; to 


_ see the great Babylon awake into life, and look down upon the ‘ two 


millions,’ through their murky English skies ; a spectacle which no 
one who has witnessed it will ever forget. I have seen the interior, 
also, arrayed this week in its brightest glory, in the celebration of an 
anniversary, upon which the church, covering an area of incredible ex- 
tent, was entirely filled with spectators ; seven thousand of whom were 
charity scholars. Ido not know what the natives think of this ceremony, 
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but to me it ~ieteia the eighth wonder of the world. The vast 
crowd mixed with the monumental forms of marble, which cover the 
aisles and chapels, and the scattered groups, mostly of angelic women, 
which appeared upon the lofty and distant galleries, and seeming, in 
the distance, almost hovering in the air, comple sted a picture, which | 
had only read of in romance, or fanc my in adream. 

At this féte was the élite of English and foreign high life. Under 
the wing of her sweet mother, the Duchess of Kent, came the first 
lady of the land, after royalty, the Princess Vicroria. She is an 
amiable little girl, just bursting into woman, five feet and several 
inches, and they call ber ‘ Your Royal Highness ;’ and she had with 
her a little Prine e, of merry features, from Hesse Cassel, who was 
‘Your Serene Highness,’ with a short, slender gentleman, Prince 
Leopold, who I believe is your ‘ High Mightiness,’ or something like 
it. And also, there was another gentleman, rather stooped, and a 
httle awkw ol. the Duke of ; they call him ‘ Your Grace.’ I 
owe this knowledge altogether to cockney information, not having 
been long enough in the country to distinguish noble persons by the 
naked eye. | pretend to no more than to tell a duchess from a duke. 
Of the princess I speak with most confidence, having seen her on 
two other occasions. She is pretty and intelligent, and has quite a 
small foot. I saw it getting into the carriage. But I am wandering 
from the church. Alas, it is not the first time a pretty foot has got 
between me and heaven! Posterity, and I am glad of it, will neve 
comprehend the meaning of this sentence. 


‘White is the steeple of Saint Bride’s in Fleet-street !’ 


We are now upon its threshold. The steeple grows stately from 
the earth, and overlooks the street two hundred feet, and is one of 
the prettiest architectural ornaments of London; thanks to Sir 
Christopher Wren. Inside, you -will see a monument to that uni- 
versal crony of all womankind, Richardson. He died the Fourth of 
July, just fifteen years before chis day was consecrated to liberty and 
grog in the United States. One wonders how this man of ink and 
types contrived to make his characters, taken from their own order, 
so acceptable to persons of high life ; and this, too, having given them, 
if we credit Mrs. Montague, a false coloring from beginning to end. 
He found out ‘ the one touc h of nature,’ and has prov rea that human 
passions are little affected by our artificial distinctions. The ladies 
all declare (but they lie) an unqualified admiration for Sir Charles. 
How much better, the ‘y would say, if sincere, is Virgil’s hero; a 
knight valiant in battle. bearing his aged parent on his shoulders, 
through the flames of the enemy, with his little son, and leaving his 
wife to shift for herself; winuing the affections of a queen, and 
then forsaking her, disconsolate, and devoted to death; robbing ano- 
ther of his betrothe d bride, and going to the d—1, and coming back 
again, all in two volumes. Suppose “he had been alw ays the pious 
AEneas, especially done up in eight octavos! These remarks I in- 
tend to be personal. [From your late letters, so full of moral senti- 
ments and advice, | have reason to fear you will not have a little 
sin left, at my return, to make you interesting. 
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Among ie denied I Siete seen and sdiaiied most, is the New 
SAINT Pancr. As, the only example | know of, entirely Greek, except 
the Madelaine. It isa pure Athenian; the outline, the Temple of 
Erectheus, the steeple, the Temple of the Winds ; the vases and capi- 
tals over the communion table, from the Temple of Minerva. The 
Madelaine has not even a steeple, or tower, or, except the sculpture 
on the pediment, any exterior emblem of a Christian church. The 
ultra-religious are scandalized at this application of profane architec- 
ture. But after all, the Goths were not more orthodox than the 
Greeks, or Hengist and Horsa more Christian than Socrates. 

There is an Otp Saint Paneras, also, upon the skirts of the town, 
a liberal sort of saint, who patronizes all countries, religions, and 
sexes. In the cemetery are seven [French bishops, an archbishop, 
French nobles, and marshals; Paoli, the brave, and Mary Wolsten- 
craft, and that neutral personage, the Chevalier d’on. If Mary’s 
‘Rights of Women’ had divided the world, which side would the 
chevalier have taken! At his death, he was declared, by ‘a com- 
mittee,’ tobe aman. But let athine once get into chancery ! Ina 
case of insurance, before Lord Mansfield, he was proved to be a 
woman ! 

The route of the London churches is through a delightful and 
balmy region, but the progress too slow for the impatient haste of a 
letter. I will then pass over many worthy of notice ; Saint Dunstan’s, 
widowed of its ornaments —alas! could not the giants who struck 
the hours and the quarters, while cockneys and countrymen stood 
looking on, with open-mouthed wonder, resist the unmerciful hand 
of modern reform!—and Saint Paut’s, Covent Garden, where 
Peter Pindar lies, appropriately, at the side of Hudibras; and Saint 
Criement’s, of the Strand, where, in complete anti-climax, as far as 
the kitchen is concerned, lie Otway and Doctor Kitchener. I must 
even pass by Att Sours, at the end of Regent-street. Every one 
has a hit at this church, and it is my turn now. but, I like it; it is 
so abused, and so interestingly ugly ; sv laide qu'elle en est jolie; and 
I will bring you at once to the end of my ecclesiastical rambles, the 
WestTMInsTeR ABBEY. 

Apollo plucks me by the ear, and reminds me of Addison and 
Washington Irving, and bids me ‘tend my ewes.’ Night, too, is 
half heave on up, and the iron finger of the old town-clock has pointed 
twelve, beckoning to rest. 

Gentle Sleep, how have I affrighted thee! It strikes one; and I 
am seated at my window, stretc hing my eyes from Threadnecdie- 
street to the far West, where lies America. The sun now sleeps, 
(he is very happy!) beyond the Broad Mountain, and the girls of 
the village are scampering homeward in the evening twilight. 
Threadneedle street !— the first time thou hast been graced ever with 
a note of admiration — I love thee, now that | am about to leave thee. 
We take a liking, so mothers say, for what most causes our sorrows. 
Columbus carried his chains into Spain, and loved them as a lady does 
a diamond necklace. We have lived together for ‘better or for 
worse,’ for three entire weeks, and shall sleep together to-night, em- 
brace each other, look upon each other — perhaps for the last time ! 
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F arewell! How serene is the ies ens! The air, made steamy by the 
mid-day heat, as morning approaches, becomes pure and transparent ; 
a little star is twinkling and twinkling by the disc of the bright moon. 
Chaste Dian! I have not beena negligent worshipper of thy calm and 
philosophic beams: | have run with thee, when a boy, in the race; 
I have watched thee for hours, while reposing, or disporting upon 
the leaves of the ‘Sleepy Hollow.’ Yet I love, 1 know not why, to 
contemplate this flickering star at thy side, and am diverted, at least, 
by its twinkling efforts, ‘almoet obscured by thy brightness. I am 
sleepless, and what can 1 do? I will venture softly on the consecrated 
spot. Should 1 even tell you what I have seen there; what matter, 


‘since none my verses mind, 
But echo, babbling from the rocks and wind.’ 
‘Mea carmina nemo, 
wter, ab his scopulis, ventosa, remu at echo! 
Preeter, ab hi pulis, ventosa, remurmurat echo!’ 


I have been reading poetry, and have a deal of trouble to get back 
into prose. 

I never look suddenly upon Westminster Abbey, but as a natural 
production. I have often seen such structures among the cribbled 
towers which stand up perpendicularly upon the margin of the Sus- 
quehanna. Architecture alone, of human arts, communicates the 
awful impressions we receive from natural scenes. It awakens a 
sense of power, enormous strength, and even danger, and often 
reaches altogether to sublimity. Such impressions are enhanced in 
the presence of this abbey, by numerous associations ; by an antiquity 
running back into the fabulous ages, made sacred by reverend histo- 
ries and legends. It is supposed to stand upon an ancieut Pagan 
temple, and to be the first Christian church upon the island. Here 
the High Priest of Jove kindled his censer, and bent over the en- 
trails of the victim. Stupid soothsayer, who did not forsee the 
‘ Eternal City’ should moulder in the dust, and empire be trans- 
ferred to the ‘ zo/o divisos orbe Brittanos!’ Next the croziered Abbot, 
or sable [riar, sat here over his beads. It has become the mother 
church of the metropolis since the Reformation, and nearly all the 
kings, from the Norman to the Hanover, have come hither to be 
crowned. The new churches are disenchanted, historic, unpoetical ; 
but in these old Catholic remnants, there is a delightful, romantic in- 
terest. Monks, friars, nuns, are, in Protestant countries, a kind of 
epic machiuery, supplying the marvellous and supernatural, without 
which there is rarely good poetry or romance, almost as delightfully 
as the deities of ancient mythology. 

Having passed the threshold by the northern door, the spectator 
has a full view of the interior. Two long rows of gray and gothic 
pillars separate the nave from the side aisles. The roof, uplifted to 
an immense height, is supported by a double row of arches, one over 
the other; and that of the side aisles by others lower down, and en- 
tering into the perspective. Thew hole of this arched vault, and the 
flanks relieved by painted windows, glowing among the columns as 
the rainbow, together with the statuary upon the area, form a spec- 
tacle of beauty, which I leave entirely to your fancy, as indescribable. 
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Hew distinetly in one feel, that a part of religion is the magnifi- 
cence of itschurches! The savage, transported trom his hills, would 
recognize here the presence of the Deity. he images on the area, 
are the choir near the centre, proud of its splendid iron gates, and 
tessellated floor, and roof of small white tiles, the compartments bor- 
dered with carvings and gildings, and its altar of chaste white marble, 
in Grecian style, (one knows not why,) with Mosaic pavement in front, 

and tasteful balustrade. Beyond, is the chapel of Edward the Coutie- 
sor, like a small church in the nave of the greater one, almost sick with 
elaborate beauties. ‘The remaining spaces, the floor, the aisles, the 
chapels, are covered with groups of statuary, and various sepulchral 
monuments ; a cold and silent wilderness of marble. The pointed 
arches, embracing the chapels, are rich in mouldings, and gildings, 
foliage in relievo, roses, fierce lions, and other animals. The chapel 
of Henry V IL., into which you ascend from this vista, by a dozen of 
black steps, is one of the wonders of the little world, for its display 
of painted glass, choirs, canopies, crannied holes and niches, and for 
every thing painted on its root; crowns, crosses, garters, roses, saints, 
and delicate tracery and foliage, in open work, as if the spiders had 
woven ft. The funeral monuments here are of kings only, and the 
families of kings. Alas! how much royal dust a clown may tread on, 
for two-and-six pence ! 

The statues in the abbey present, to a general view, a curious and 
picturesque spectacle ; some are of a calm and meditative aspect, 
others animated with passion ; ; some of lofty and heroic mien, others 
kissing the very earth in their humility ; all straining after the atti- 
tude and expression which may best recommend them to the notice 
of the living world. The nice critics find too violent contrasts, and 
too many efforts at effects, by forced or fanciful situations. It is dan- 
gerous for statuary, much exposed, to get into very passionate expres- 

























sions. One of the most tiresome statues | have seen, was that of 


Turenne exposing himself on the bridge of the Deputies, in a violent 
rage, and hurling his dart upon the enemy, at the side of the grave 
and severe Sully. One is tired of seeing a man looking fierce twenty 
years. We like to be astonished sometimes, and to be pleased always. 
Achilles, in his dare-devil attitude, in Hyde Park, will become at last 
a great bore. 

On entering, you find around you the poets and celebrated authors. 
It is the ‘ Poet’s Corner ;’ Pope, and yet a Catholic !— a triumph hop- 
orable to both parties, of poetry over episcopacy — Gay, with Pope’s 
long epitaph, and his own little one. His own is flippant, and like 
Jonson’ s ‘Rare Ben,’ in bad keeping with the solemnity. of the place. 
He is put up by ‘ Kitty, beautiful and young,’ The Duchess of 
(Queensbury. Milton, and G ray at his feet, Tepresent not badl 
Homer and Pindar. Butler is here, but not Byron. Handel listens 
attentively to the music of the spheres, in a Dutch cocked hat, and 
stockings over the knees of his breeches. Doctor Busby! One 
thinks of his As iv presenti, Coleridge would have given him a cherub 
boy as conductor. Looking idly about, I espied myself i in the throng ; 
at least that best part of one’s self, the name, in a writer of biogra- 
phies, and Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to King James. You will 
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remain a nia while in she group, delighted in contemplating the 
features of those whose minds you are familiar with in their 
works. 

You had better walk next upon the north side, where the tombs 
are more genteel, and the clay more fashionable. Horace Walpole 
has vindicated his good taste, in the noble statue of his mother; 
shown how much more gracefully one woman may be habited than 
another, and how much better in Italy. It is from the studio of 
Valery, at Rome. The Right Honorable Warren Hastings: ‘ Not 
more distinguished by the highest qualities of a statesman and pat- 
riot, than by the exercise of every Christian virtue.’ What a morti- 
fying lesson on the infirmity of human judgment i is this monument ! 
A maid of honor, who died of the prick of a pin, sits here upon her 
grave, and holding up her finger, asks your pity imploringly. This 

of Mrs. Nightin gale, (her maiden name W ashington,) is a celebrated, 
but a most horrifying group. Death is the ugliest of the skeletons ; 
too diminutive, say the critics, for the size of the victim; and why 
does the husband, they say, arrest the dart, now that his lady seems 
quite dead? Why, in truth, make death so conspicuously an object 
of horror! It is not so to the hardened wretch; not so to the sui- 
cide, who courts it, northe savage whocontemns it, norto the poor man, 
whom it relieves from his cares, nor to the pious, whom it raises to the 
Deity, nor to the philosopher, who welcomes it as a bounty of nature, 
resolving all those crabbed doubts, which have so puzzled his hu- 

manity ; and to lessen its instinctive horror, has always been regarded 
as a worthy object of education. Death was painted, among the Ro- 
mans, as a pale female, of interesting mien ; and why, among Chris- 
tians, a hideous spectre My Lord Mansfie ald looks better than could 
be expec ted of a statue in a sedent: iry posture, and seated ona wool- 
sack. ‘To be reconciled with his prodigious head, one must be born 
in England, and have acquired a taste for full-bottomed perriwigs. 
The worst of all materials for a Wig, is marble. Judges in taste admit 
nothing to be pretty or ugly in coclf, but only by association with 
human sympathies ; and to an Englishman, who has associated a wig 
with all his great chancellors and judges, it is no doubt a becoming 
and indispensable coifture. In this group, death is in better taste; a 
beautiful boy, leaning upon an extinguished taper. Poor Andre ! 
they are leading him to execution. Officers stand by, in deep sym- 

athy with the horrid spectacle. WasuineTon refuses the message 
in his behalf. What an account have they to settle, at the great tri- 
bunal, who expose honorable and indiscreet youth to such “hazards, 
and place virtuous men in necessities, that deafen them against the 
voice of nature and humunity ! 

+ + * The eloquent tongue is mute; the eye that kindled like the 
eagle’s, is dim; the heart that beat so high with patriotic emotions, 
is stagnant, and moulders with the common dust; the antagonist pas- 
sions are hushed, and repose quietly, almost in the same grave ! 


—— ‘the solemn echo seems to say, 
Here let their discord with them die; 
Speak not for those a separate doom, 
Whom fate made brothers in the tomb!’ 
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Whether fate, or eleiet deniats the Si nailatiine ts is Seneca by only 
a few hansifels of earth: 


‘Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

*T will trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pirr’s the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox’s shall the note resound.’ 


In the chapel of Saint Erasmus, are two abbots, stretched recum- 

bent upon marble slabs, their hands pressed together, as in suppli- 
cation, over their bosoms; assorting agreeably the ancient and monk- 
ish with modern times. ‘The chapel of Saint Edward (some people 
are saints at a cheap rate,) contains, in the centre, the shrine of the 
Confessor himself, much mutilated by pious persons, who have carried 
his saintship away in little pieces for keepsakes. Its Lonic top is blis- 
tered by age, the mosaics are pilfered, and the inscription rendered 
indistinct, by the effacing fingers of the Reformation. King Henry V. 
lies here, a headless trunk, showing the folly of marble trunks having 
heads of silver. It was run into spoons for the Roundheads. Just 
over him hangs the shield he wore, and the saddle he bestrode so va- 
liantly, at Agincourt. The coronation chair, upon which the kings 
and queens since Edward have been crowned, you will find here by 
the shrine, with an invitation from the guide tosit uponit. I refused, 
out of respect for my amiable successor. And there is here a kind 
of Scotch palladium, a shapeless old stone, upon which the ancient 
kings of Scotland were inaugurated ; it is yet to vindicate the empire 
to Scotland: the very same stone, says Scottish tradition, which 
Jacob, taking from the bed of the Jeodien, used for a pillow. In the 
chapel of Henry VIL., what gorgeous pomp of architecture! By the 
labor and skill of the ‘chisel, it is frosted into fillagree, and fretted 
into cobwebs. Here, in peaceful proximity, sleep side by side Eliza- 
beth and her victim, Mary : 


—‘a few feet 
Of sullen earth divide each winding sheet.’ 


I will not anticipate your reflections upon these monuments. 

In the neighborhood of this abbey, are several monkish remains ; 
The ‘ Greater and Lesser Cloisters,’ ‘Chapter House,’ which contains 
‘Doomsday Book, and other ancient records;’ the Jerusalem cham- 
ber, in which died Henry IV., to fulfil a prediction that he would 
die no where but in Jerusalem; the apartments occupied by the 
abbots, some tapestry, painted glass, a part of the inclosing wall 
of old flinty stones, and cribbled bricks — a mixture of ancient and 
modern ruins. A glimmering light is thrown in from the court- 
yard, and penetrating feebly into the long vista of the cloisters, 
gives quite a monastic air to the place, carrying one back to the Con- 
fessor’s time. The picture is completed by some images, among the 
rubbish, of ancient monks. You will be delighted to learn that one 
of them was called ‘Gilbertus Crispinus.’ In passing out here, in 
the evening twilight, 1 sat down awhile to enjoy the romance of the 
place. The air was still; the rumbling of distant equipages, and the 
tolling of a clock, the only interruptions of the dead silence; and I was 
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soon lost in visions of “= past. The retinind Detain came to 
gether blackberries upon ‘ Thorny Island,’ and friars in their cowls, 
and sisters in their hoods flitted by, with the graceful slide of appari- 
tions, in the obscurity ; and Queen Mand, ‘a ladye of vertuous condi- 
tions,’ came hither bare- footed, aud washed the beggars’ feet; and Saint 
Peter descended in a stormy night, on a flash of lightning, and was 
ferried over the river in a scow, to consecrate the church. I would 
have enjoyed this scene a longer time, but a spectre, a horrible spec- 
tre, stood by, and flayered upon me in an ash-colored coat, and red 
unmentionables. It was the guide, angry that I kept his wife’s tea 
waiting. Father Gilbertus, too, shook his stony locks, and chattered 
his iron teeth ; and I went willingly out from the gathering horrors of 
the night. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE: 


WHICH {S$ SalID TO HAVE NO FEET, AND NEVER TO LEAVE [TS BIRTH-PLACH, THE SKY. 


BY C. B. FARNSWORTH. 


1. 


Fy on, fly on! 
The blue sky is around thee, pure and bright 
As when the sun, on the first morning, shone 
Where thou wert cradled, robing thee in light. 


Il. 
Those iiclds are nigh 
The angels’ home; below, the tempests dwell, 
There soft winds feed thee, and thou dost rely, 
With constant trust, on One who loves thee well. 


i'l. 


Borne on thy wing 
Of purple, gray, and gold, thy fellows near 
Uniting in the chorus, thou dost sing 
Such songs as angels leave the heavens to hear. 


Iv. 
Thrice happy bird! 
WouldI were one of your celestial choir ; 
Then only where thou art, my voice were heard, 
Singing sweet hymns, instinct with sacred fire. 


Vi. 
Stay as thou art, 
Loved bird ; come not near earth, lest thou shouldst find, 
And weep the lore with me, the human heart 
Is hard alike to thee and to its kind. 


vil. 
Earth keeps me here 
Awhile; yet I shall leave it, and shall rise 
On fairer wings than thine, to skies more clear, 
Better than thou, a Child of Paradise! 


Cambridge, Mass., August, 1839, 






























LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hyperion, A Romance. By tae Avruor or ‘Ovrre-Mer.’ Intwo volumes. pp. 439. 
New-York: Samvet Cotman. 


We should be doing injustice to the worthy publisher of these most beautifully-printed 
volumes, were we to transfer to our pages a moiety of the delightful extracts which we 
found pencilled for insertion, when we had finished a perusal of the work ; but yielding the 
room which we should otherwise devote to more enlarged comment, to such passages as 
our space will admit, we shall hope, by drawing attention to the sparkling gems that 
remain behind, to apologize, in some sort, for their absence here. In brief, then, ‘Hype- 
rion’ is an exquisite production, and will be so pronounced by every reader of taste, 
Upon the thread of a slight personal narrative, are strung qtiet pictures of nature, 
and records of those conceptions which float into the solitary mind of the accomplished 
scholar, poet, and man of feeling, and which, if unrecorded, ‘ pass away like a dream, 
or a rainbow, or the glories of an evening sky.’ ‘Hyperion’ is truly what Lams would 
call a ‘matter-full book ;’ and is worthy to be a model for certain of our small native fic- 
tionists, who make it a subject of notoriety, that they have written more than they have 
read. The heedful reader will readily discriminate between the covert satire upon the 
dim mistiness of the ultra-German style, and the thoughtful, saturating spirit of her 
best writers, which our author has so deeply imbibed. In another respect, as to man- 
ner, he demands our praise. He has followed out the plan of that old worthy, Henry 
Tay_or, in his interstitial and transitional matter, ‘which promotes an easy connection 
of parts, and an elastic separation of them, keeping the reader’s mind upon springs, as 
it were.’ Such, especially, are the glimpses he affords us of that lovely creation, Mary 
AsusuRTON, who seems to have been to our author, in his sadder moods, 


‘ As the great eye of heaven shining bright, 
And making sunshine in the shady piace.’ 


One caveat, good reader, let usenter, in the words of an ancient, before proceeding to 
our extracts, ‘and then God speed thee! Do not open the book at adventures, and by 
reading the broken pieces of two or three leaves, judge it, but read it through.’ The 
truth and spirit of the following will be felt and acknowledged : 


“Tt has become a common saying, that men of genius are always in advance of their 
age; whichis true. Thereis something equally true, yet not so common; namely, that, 
of these men of genius, the best and bravest are in advance not only of their own age, 
but of every age. As the German prose-poet says, every possible future is behind them. 
We cannot suppose that a period of time will ever come, when the world, or any consi- 
derable portion of it, shall have come up abreast with these great minds, so as fully to 
comprehend them. And oh! how majestically they walk im history ; some like the sun, 
with all his travelling glories round him; others wrapped in gloom, yet glorious as a 
night with stars. Through the else silent darkness of the past, the spirit hears their slow 
and solemn footsteps. Onward they pass, like those hoary elders seen in the sublime 
vision of an earthly Paradise, attendant angels bearing golden lights before them, and, 
— and behind, the whole air painted with seven listed colors, as from the trail of 

encils ! 
fs. And yet, on earth, these men were not happy — not all happy, in the outward cir- 
cumstance of their lives. They were in want, and in pain, and famili-r with prison-bars, 
and the damp, weeping walls of dungeons! Oh, I have looked with wonder upon those, 
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who, in sorrow and privation, and bodily discomfort, and sickness, which is the shadow 
of death, have worked right on to the accomplishmert of their great purposes ; toiling 
much, enduring much, fulfilling much; —and then, with shattered nerves, and sinews 
all unstrung, have laid themselves down in the grave, and sleep the sleep of death — and 
the world talks of them wh le they sleep! 

“Tt would seem, indeed, as if all their sufferings had but sanctified them! As if the 
death-angel, in passing, had touched them with the hem of his garment, and made them 
holy! As if the hand of disease had been stretched out over them only to make the 
sign of the cross upon their souls! And asin the sun’s eclipse we can behold the great 
stars shining in the heavens, so in this life eclipse have these men beheld the lights of the 
great eternity, burning solemnly and for ever !”’ 












To the exclusive pastoralists, who can see nothing worth living for in large towns, and 
no beauty but in the country, or solitude, we commend the annexed: 







“ Where should the scholar live? In solitude or in society? In the green stillness of 
the country, where he can hear the heart of nature beat, or in the dark gray city, where 
he can hear and feel the throbbing heart of man? I will make answer for him, and say, 
in the dark, gray city. Oh, they do greatly err, who think, that the stars are all the 
poetry which cities have; and therefore that the poet’s only dwelling should be in sylvan 
solitudes, under the green roof of trees. Beautiful, no doubt, are all the forms of Nature, 
when transfigured by the miraculous power of poetry; hamlets and harvest-tields, and 
nut-brown waters, flowing ever under the forest, vast and shadowy, with all the sights 
and sounds of rural life. But after all, what are these but the decorations and painted 
scenery in the great theatre of human life? What are they but the coarse materials of 
the poet’s song? Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but more glorious the 
world of God within us. There lies the Land of Song; there lies the poet’s native land. 
The river of life, that flows through streets tumultuous, bearing along so many gallant 
hearts, so many wrecks of humanity; the many homes and households, each a little 
world in itself, revolving round its fireside, as a central sun; all forms of human joy and 
suffering, breught into that narrow compass; and to be in this and be a part of this; 
acting, thinking, rejoicing, sorrowing, with his fellow-men; such, such should be the 
poet's life. If he would describe the world, he should live in the world. The mind of 
the scholar, also, if you would have it large and liberal, should come in contact with 
other minds. It is better that his armor should be somewhat bruised, even by rude 
encounters, than hang for ever rusting on the wall. Nor will his themes be few or trivial, 
because apparently shut in between the walls of houses, and having merely the decora- 
tions of street scenery. A ruined character is as picturesque as a ruined castle. There 
are dark abysses and yawning gulfs in the human heart, which can be rendered passa- 
ble only by bridging ems over with iron nerves and sinews, as Challey bridged the 
Savine in Switzerland, and Telford the sea between Anglesea and England, with chain 
bridges. These are the great themes of lruman thought; not green grass, and flowers, 
and moonshine. Beside, the mere external forms of Nature we make our own, and 
carry with us into the city, by the power of memory.” 























The following passage will serve as a specimen of the striking and natural descrip- 
tion which pervades the work throughout : 










“Ere long he reached the magnificent glacier of the Rhone; a frozen cataract, more 
than two thousand feet in height, and inany miles broad at its base. It fills the whole 
valley between two mountains, running back to their summits. At the base it is arched, 
like a dome; and above, jagged and rough, and resembles a mass of gigantic crystals, of 
a pale emerald tint, mingled with white. A snowy crust covers its surface ; but at every 
rent and crevice the pale green ice shines clear in the sun. Its shape is that of a glove, 
lying with the palm downward, and the fingers crooked and close together. It is a 
gauntlet of ice, which, centuries ago, Winter, the King of these mountains, threw down 
in defiance to the Sun ; and year by year the Sun strives in vain to lift it from the 
ground on the point of his glittering spear. A feeling of wonder and delight came 
over the soul of Flemming when he beheld it, and he shouted and cried aloud : 

“ «How wonderful ! how glorious :’ ” 













And not less felicitous is the subjoined. ‘ Hearts that have loved,’ will read the second 


paragraph more than once: 











“They drove up the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and turned eastward among the moun- 
tains of the Grindelwald. There they passed the day; half-frozen by the icy breath of 
the Great Glacier, upon whose surface stand pyramids and blocks of ice, like the tomb- 
stones Of a cemetery. It was a weary day to Flemming. He wished himself at Inter- 
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lachen; and was glad when, toward evening, he saw once more the cone-roofed tow- 
ers of the cloister rising above the walnut trees. 

“That evening is written in red letters in his history. It gave him another revelation 
of the beauty and excellence of the female character and intellect ; not wholly new to 
him, yet now renewed and fortified. It was from the lips of Mary Ashburton, that the 
revelation came. Her form arose, like a tremulous evening star, in the firmament of his 
soul. He conversed with her; and with her alone; and knew not when to go. All 
others were to him as if they were not there. He saw ther forms, but saw them as the 
forms of inanimate things. At length her mother came; and Flemming beheld in her 
but another Mary Ashburton, with beauty more mature; the same forehead and eyes, 
the same majestic figure; and, as yet, notrace of age. He gazed upon her with a feeling 
of delight, not unmingted with holy awe. She was to him therich and glowing evening, 
from whose bosom the tremulous star was born. 


The remarks of the hero’s bluff English friend, when his bright star is waning, and 
the course of true love runs roughly, is in quite another vein: 


“That is the way with you all, you young men. Yousee a sweet face, or a something, 
you know not what, and flickering reason says, Good night; amen to common sense. 
‘The imagination invests the beloved object with a thousand superlative charms ; furnishes 
her with all the purple and fine linen, all the rich apparel and furniture, of human nature. 
I did the same when I was young. I was once as desperately in love as you are now; 
and went through all the 


* Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul; dear and divine annihilations, 
A thousand unknown rites, 
Of joys, and rarified delights.’ 


I adored and was rejected. ‘You are in love with certain attributes,’ said the lady. 
‘Damn your attributes, Madame,’ said 1; ‘I know nothing of attributes.’ ‘Sir,’ said she, 
with dignity, ‘ you have been drinking.’ So we parted. She was married afterward to 
another, who knew something about attributes, I suppose. I have seen her once since, 
and only once. She had a baby in a yellow gown. I hatea baby ina yellow gown. 
How glad I am she did not marry me. One of these days you will be glad you have 
been rejected. Take my word for it.’” 


We commend the subjoined to those who think. Those who only think they think, 
may not find it so much to their liking : 


“Life is one, and universal; its forms many and individual. Throughout this beautiful 
and ‘wonderful creation there is never-ceasing motion, without rest by night or day, ever 
weaving to and fro. Swifter than a weaver’s shuttle it flies from Birth to Death, irom 
Death to Birth; from the beginning seeks the end, and finds it not, for the seeming end 
is only a dim beginning of a new out-going and endeavor after the end. As the ice upon 
the mountain, when the warm breath of the summer sun breathes upon it, melts, and 
divides into drops, each of which reflects an image of the sun; so liie, in the smile of 
God’s love, divides itself into separate forms, each bearing in it and reflecting an image 
of God’s love. Of all these forms, the highest and mosi perfect in its god-likeness is 
the human soul. The vast cathedral of Nature is full of holy scriptures, and shapes of 
deep, mysterious meaning; but all is solitary and silent there; no bending knee, no up- 
lifted eye, no lip adoring, praying. Into this vast cathedral comes the human soul, seeking 
its Creator ; and the universal silence is changed to sound, and the sound is harmonious, 
and has a meaning, and is comprehended and felt. It was an ancient saying of the Per- 
sians, that the waters rush from the mountains and hurry forth into all the Seite to find 
the Lord of the Earth; and the flame of the Fire, when it awakes, gazes no more upon 
the ground, but mounts heavenward to seek the Lord of Heaven; and here and there 
the Earth has built the great watch-towers of the mountains, and they lift their heads 
far up into the sky, and gaze ever upward and around, to see if the Judge of the World 
comes not! Thus in Nature herself, without man, there lies a waiting, and hoping, a 
looking and yearning, after an unknown somewhat. Yes; when, above there, where 
the mountain lifts its head over all others, that it may be alone with the clouds and 

storms of heaven, the lonely eagle looks forth into the gray dawn, to see if the day 
comes not! when, by the mountain torrent, the brooding 1:aven listens to hear if the 
chamois is returning from his nightly pasture in the valley; and when the soon uprising 
sun calls out the spicy odors of the thousand flowers, the Alpine flowers, with heaven’s 
pe blue and the blush of sunset on their leaves; then there awakes in Nature, and the 
soul of man can see and comprehend it, an expectation and a longing for a future reve- 
lation of God’s majesty. It awakens, also, when in the fulness of life, field and forest 
rest at noon, and through the stillness is heard only the song of the grasshopper and 
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the hum of the bee ; and when at evening the singing lark, up from the sweet-smellin 
vineyards rises, or in the later hours of night Orion puts on his shining armor, to wal 
forth in the fields of heaven. But in the soul of man alone is this longing changed to 
certainty, and fulfilled. For lo! the light of the sun and the stars shines through the 
air, and is nowhere visible and seen; the planets hasten with more than the speed of the 
storm through infinite space, and their footsteps are not heard, but where the sunlight 
strikes the firm suriace of the planets, where the storm-wind smites the wall of the 
mountain cliff, there is the one seen and the other heard. Thus is the glory of God 
made visible, and may be seen, where in the soul of man it meets its likeness changeless 
and firm-standing. Thus, then, stands Man; a mountain on the boundary between 
two worlds; its foot in one, its summit far-rising into the other. From this summit 
the manifold landscape of life is visible, the way of the Past and Perishable, which we 
have left behind us; and, as we evermore ascend, bright glimpses of the day-break of 
Eternity beyond us! ” 


But our quotations must have a limit; and the best that we can do in the premises, is 
to advise all who have followed us hither, to possess themselves at once of ‘ Hyperion,’ 


and sit down to a feast of calm philosophy, poetry, and romance. 


A Diary in America, with Remarks on ITs InetitoTiIonNs. By Capt. Marryart, 
C. B., Author of ‘Peter Simple,’ ‘Jacob Faithful,’ ete. In two volumes, 12mo. 
pp. 470. Philadelphia: Carey anp Haart. 


TrAvets in NortH AMERICA, DURING THE YEARS 1934, 1835, and 1836. By the 
Hon. Cuartes Aucustus Murray. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 471. New-York; 
Harper AnD Broruers. 


WE include a desultory notice of these two works in one article, because they are of 
the same general class, and in the main upon a common theme, although strikingly 
dissimilar in spirit and execution. Capt. Marryart, as might have been anticipated, from 
the tenor of certain newspaper publications of his, before leaving the United States, has 
felt himself called upon to give us a lick with the rough side of his tongue, whenever he 
could do so with plausible reason, and very frequently straining a point to find occasion 
for animadversion and covert or open satire. His book has evidently been carelessly 
and hastily written, from notes of trayel hurriedly jotted down. He intimates that he 
may frequently have been misinformed, or ‘ quizzed.’ Be this as it may, it is quite cer- 
tain, if we may judge from our author’s printed version of certain oral anecdotes 
which we remember to have furnished him, he has not always quoted his American au- 
thorities correctly. With the talent for observation and description which is so promi- 
nent a characteristic of ‘Perer Simpce’s productions, it would have been difficult for 
Captain Marrvyart to write adull work. If very stupid books should ever become the 
fashion, his occupation would be gone. Light, gossipping, and various, with picturesque 
sketches of scenery ; replete with hits at the American people, and their social habitudes ; 
with a strong spice of misrepresentation and ridicule — which, we may remark in passing, 
we have learned to laugh, instead of being angry, at— our author doubtless reasoned, 
and rightly too, that he could command perusal, both in England and America. The 
volumes are generally extant, in the Union, and no small portion of them has found a 
place in the journals of the day. Some of the writer’s strictures are just, and their 
satire might be made of salutary effect. A single extract, touching upon a custom which 
would be more honored in the breach than in its too uniform observance among us, is 
all for which we can make room : 


“Tt would be a strange account, had it been possible to keep one, of the number of 
introductions which I have had since I came into this country. Mr. A introduees Mr. 
B and C, Mr. B and C introduce Mr. D, E, F, and G. Messrs. D, E, F, and G, intro- 
duce Messrs. H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, and so it goes on, ad infinitum, during the whole 
of the day; and this to me, who never could remember either a face or a name. At an 
introduction, it is invariably the custom to shake hands; and thus you go on shaking 
hands here, there, and every where, and with every body; for it is impossible to know 
who is who, in this land of equality. But oneshake of the hand will not do; if twenty 
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times during the same day you meet a person to whom you have been introduced, the 
hand is every where extended, with, ‘Well, captain, how do you find yourself by this 
time?’ and, in their good-will, when they seize your hand, they follow the apothecary’s 
advice, ‘When taken, to be well shaken.’ * * * When I left Saratoga, I 
found no one, as I thought, in the car, who knew me ; and I determined, if possible, they 
should, in the Indian phrase, lose my trail. I arrived at Schenectady, and was put 
down there. I sel noun until the train started for Utica, which was to be in a few 
hours, in walking about the engine-house, and examining the locomotives; and having 
satisfied myself, set out for a solitary walk in the country. There was no name on my 
luggage, and I had not given my name when | took my ticket for the railroad. ‘ At 
last,’ said I to myself, ‘J am incog.’ I had walked out of the engine-house, looked 
round the compass, and resolved in which direction I would bend my steps, when a young 
man came up to me, and very politely taking off his hat, said, ‘I believe I have the plea- 
sure of speaking to Captain M.’ Had he known my indignation when he mentioned my 
name, poor fellow! but there was no help for it, and I replied in the affirmative. After 
apologizing, he introduced himself, and then requested the liberty of introducing his 
friend. ‘ Well, if ever, thought 1; and, ‘no never,’ followed afterward, as a matter of 
course, and as a matter of course his friend was introduced. It reminded me of old 
times, when midshipmen at balls, we used to introduce each other to ladies we had none 
of us seen before in our lives. Well, there I was, between two overpowering civilities ; 
but they meant it kindly, and I could not be angry. These were students of Schenec- 
tady College: would 1 like to see it? a beautiul location, not a half a mile off. I re- 
quested to know if there was any thing to be seen there, as I did not like to take a hot 
walk for nothing, instead of the shady one I had proposed for myself. ‘ Yes, there was 
Professor Nott ;’ I had of course hcard of Pro essor Nott, who governed by moral in- 
fluence and paternal sway, and who had written so largely on stones and anthracite coal. 
I had never before heard of moral influence, stones, or anthracite coal. Then there 
were more professors, and a cabinet of minerals! The las was an inducement, and I 
went.” * * *  ILhad not been recognised in the rail car, and 1 again flattered 
myself that I was unknown. I proceeded, on my arrival at Utica, to the hotel, and 
asking at the bar for a bed, the book was handed to me, and I was requested to write 
my name. Wherever you stop in America, they generally produce a book and demand 
your name, not on account of any police regulations, but merely because they will not 
allow secrets in America, and because they choose to know who you may be. Of course, 
you may frustrate this espionage, by putting down any name you please; and I had the 
pen in my hand, and was just thinking whether I should be Mr. Snooks or Mr. Smith, 
when I received a slap on the shoulder, accompanied with: ‘ Well, Captain, how are 
you by this time?’ In despairI let the pen drop out of my hand, and instead of my 
name, I left on the book a large blot. It wasan old acquaintance from Albany, and be- 
fore I had been ten minutes in the hotel, 1 was recognised by at least ten more.” 


Passing our author’s exhibition of harmless and amusing self-complacency and 
ostentation, the candid reader must admit the social fault here indicated. We were sitting 
a day or two since, in a public office, sustaining a conversation with an elderly gentleman, 
who had introduced himself to our acquaintance, when he was joined by two or three 
ladies, whom he at once ‘introduced’ to the several official functionaries present, adding, 
as the ceremony ended with the last, with a glance of kindness toward us, ‘I would 
introduce my daughters to this gentleman, if I knew hisname!’ The friendly spirit which 
prompted the offer, was duly appreciated and acknowledged. Although an ‘extreme 
case,’ the incident is nevertheless worth the citing, as an evidence that the animadversion 
we have quoted, partakes more of truth than of caricature. 

The volumes whose title stands second at the head of this notice, reflect much credit 
upon the head and heart of their author. Beside the usual scenes and objects deemed 
noteworthy by English travellers through the United States — which, truth to say, have 
begun to grow tedious, in the thousand and one descriptions which have been given of 
them, from time to time, by foreign tourists — our author presents us with an account of 
a summer residence among the Pawnee Indians, in the remote prairies of the Missouri, 
and a visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands. These are the most spirited portions of the 
work. We are bound, however, to notice the general tone of candor and good will, and 
the appreciating spirit, touching our country, its institutions, its social relations, and its 
promises for the future, which characterize, we might rather say distinguish, the volumes 
under notice. These traits demand, and will receive, general commendation. We re- 
member to have met Mr. Murray in society, on two or three occasions, during his so- 
journ among us; and can assure the reader, that his bearing, asa frank and open-hearted 
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gentleman, would leave little room to infer insincerity, or flattery of national vanity, 
from his volumes. A love of sport. in its legitimate sense, and a fondness for out-of-the- 
way adventure, led our author into many rough ‘passages of travel,’ whose issues are 
recorded with an air that shows him to have been nothing loth to encounter them. Mr. 
Murray fiequently corrects the errors and fabrications of his fellow travellers of the 
Trollope and Fidler school, and very rarely confirms their reports. He does so, how- 
ever, in one instance. He says the greedy haste and confusion which are usually ob- 
servable at American dinners, deserve all the strong animadversions which have been 
bestowed upon them. Capt. Marryart, on the other hand, complains, that in Boston, 
especially, the d.nner-giving citizens carry imitation of the English to such a ridiculous 
extent, in their long sittings over their dinners and wine, that nothing could be a greater 
bore; while, if we may credit Mr. Wituis, and he is an accurate observer, even a dinner 
of admitted state and ceremony, in London, is despatched in just twenty-five minutes! 
So that ‘Go mend!’ may be tendered the advisers, as well as the advised. Our author 
has given Mrs. Tro.iope her quietus. Of Cincinnati, which was the chief scene of 
that masculine cerulean’s excruciating satire, he says: ‘I have been in company with ten 
or twelve of the resident families, and have not seen one single instance of rudeness, 
vulgarity, or incivility ; while the absence of constraint and display, render the society 
more agreeable, in some respects, than that of more fashionable cities.’ Here, however, 
is a record on the other side of the ledger : 


“T found an amusing contrast in the manners of some western travellers, who were 
cast in a rougher mould: they were not satisfied till they had found out who I was, 
where I came from, why I came, where I was going to, how long I meant to stay, and, 
in addition to these particulars, how much my umbrella cost, and what was the price of 
my hat. This last inquiry was followed by the party taking it up from the bench, and 
putting it on his head, which was not very cool, neither did it appear to have suffered 
much annoyance from water or from comb ; luckily the hat did not fit, and after giving 
it two or three stout pulls in a vain attempt to draw it over his scalp, he returned it to 
me. Another fellow saw me smoking a Carbaiios cigar: he asked me, ‘ Stranger, have 
you got another of them things? I will give youa cent for one;’ (a half-penny.) I im- 
mediately gave him one, saying, in perfect good-humor, ‘I will not sell you one, but I 
shall be very glad if you will accept this.’ To my surprise, he became irritated and angry, 
and tried two or three times to force the cent upon me. I refused as stoutly; and at 
length told him, that if he was determined to buy and not accept the cigar, I should 
charge him half a dollar for it. This view of the case induced him to take it gratis, but 
he seemed annoyed, and by no means grateful.’ 


Mr. Mveray speaks with feeling, and in a tone of just indignation, of a too common 
ncident here, which he saw at Natchez: 


“On returning toward the steam-boat, I saw with grief two or three Indians com- 

letely drunk, rolling in the gutter, and affording a butt for the jokes, gibes, and even 
nn of adozen vagabond negro boys. I believe they belonged to the Chickasay 
tribe. I know not why it is, but there is no human being (except a woman) that affects 
me with such inexpressible pity and disgust, when under the influence of liquor, as an 
Indian. I know this is unphilosophical, because it certainly is a greater disgrace and 
debasement to a white man; still, I then feel my pity lost in my disgust; while, in the 
case of the Indian, (although I have lived too long among them to believe any more 
tales of their innocence, simplicity, etc.,) my fancy fondly clings to the delusion of that 
state, ‘when wild in woods the noble savage ran.’ Thus, when I see him grovelling in 
the dirt, with a helpless body and a reeling brain, and uttering thick and half-choked 
sounds, which no ear near him can understand, I cannot help thinking we have done 
this; we, who boast of our civilization; we, who pretend to spread abroad the refine- 
ment of art and science, and the purity of the Gospel, among the nations; we have 
reduced the eagle eye, the active limb, the stately form of our red brother, to the grovel- 
ling, swinish animal which I now see before me! Of all the plunderers, thieves, and 
land sharks on earth, there are none that I more detest, none that will hereafter have a 
heavier charge against them, than those settlers and traders in the West, (whether Bri- 
tish or American,) who cheat the Indians of three hundred per cent. in every bargain, 
by making whiskey the medium of purchase, knowing, as they well do, that it leads to 
the degradation, the misery, and, ere long, the extirpation of the ignorant and unfortu- 
nate purchasers.” 
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Our author was delighted with Philadelphia, its beautiful women, its fine wines, its 
culinary temptations, ‘from the rich Pennsylvania butter, to the luscious terrapin,’ and 
its literary men, among whom he mentions our correspondent, Mr. Duronceav, as a 
writer ‘whose name is well known to the literati of Europe.’ With a portion of the 


generous and excellent sentiments of the ‘Concluding Address to the Reader.’ weclose 
z ’ 
our notice of the volumes before us : 


“If you, whose eye now rests upon this page, are a Briton and a fellow-countryman, 
it is not improbable that you may have missed, in these volumes, the satirical observa- 
tions on American peculiarities of manner, character, and language, of which you have 
been furnished with so abundant a supply by other writers, and from which you had ex- 
pected to derive no little amusement. If such be the case, I regret your disappointment ; 
but at the same time, I entreat you to remember, that the parable of the mote and the 
beam is of national as well as of individual applicability, and that neither our own man- 
ners nor mora!s are so faultless as to justify our indulging in a tone of censure, sarcasm, 
or satire, upon those of the Americans. I would remind you that many of the peculiar 
characteristics which we sometimes criticise so severely in them, are the very same traits 
which French, German, and other European writers have observed as marking our own 
national character. Lastly, I would appeal to yet higher feelings than a mere sense of 
justice, and would recall to your recollection, that, although separated by political acci- 
dents and by the Atlantic, this people is connected with us by a thousand ties which ages 
cannot obliterate, and which it is unnatural to sever now, while they are yet fresh and 
vigorous. Whether we view the commercial enterprise of America, or her language, 
her love of freedom, or her parochial, legal, or civil institutions, she bears indelible marks 
of her origin; she is, and must continue, the mighty daughter of a mighty parent; and 
although emancipated from maternal control, the affinity of race remains unaltered: 
her disgrace must dishonor their common ancestry, and her greatness and renown 
should gratify the paternal pride 0° Britain. 

“In bidding you, American reader, farewell, I would induce you by every means in my 
power to cherish and reciprocate the sentiments above recommended ; to remember that 
your literature is formed upon English models, your jurisprudence upon English law, 
and that the very love of freedom and independence which moved you to cast off the 
dominion of England, was imbibed by your first founders from the breasts of English 
mothers. Let not sneers, nor petty interests, nor petty jealousies sever these ties of an- 
cient kindred, but rather let both nations endeavor with a noble emulation to show to 
the world, each under her own institutions, an example of every public and private virtue. 
Would that I could flatter myself with having contributed my mite toward the attain- 
ment of this desirable object! At least, my American brethren, you will do me the jus- 
tice to own, that what I have written concerning your country has been written in this 
spirit. I may have been mistaken in many of my views, and may have fallen into nu- 
merous errors, to which all travellers are more or less liable; my pen may probably, in 
some instances, have been guided by prejudice, of which I was myself unconscious. I 
know not whether I shall ever return to your shores, where 1 have spent some of the 
happiest hours of my life; but if I am destined to revisit you, I shall come in the confi- 
dence of grasping more than one friendly hand, and in the consciousness of having, in 
these volumes, neither stooped to flatter you, nor ‘ set down aught in malice.’ ” 


Ten years hence, the great marvel will be, that any other feeling than that indicated 


in the above paragraphs, should ever have been nurtured and cherished between two 
great countries. 


Fanny. Wits oruer Poems. By Firz-Greene Hatieck. In one volume. pp. 130. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Turs little volume has been published some four or five weeks; and there is little 
chance that citations from its contents would not ‘come up for a third reading,’ at least, 
were we to spread them before those who peruse these pages. Let it suffice to say, 
therefore that that ‘Fanny’ which has been so long out of print that fears were enter- 
tained it was to be for ever suppressed, is again extant; bound up with those other 
famous poems, the Epistles to Recorder Riker, Water Bowne, ete. ; including, also, the 
‘Rhyme of the Ancient Coaster,’ and four or five well-known minor poems. The book 
is very handsomely printed, and ornamented witha soft vignette view of Weehawken. 
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*Boox-Store Sxercues.’ — The beautiful gray-hound that holds down our papers; 
with characteristic fidelity, had his delicate iron paws outspread upon a memorandum- 
leaf of our note-book, wherein were recorded a few hints and reflections upon ‘ Scenes 
in a Book Store,’ which we were about to elaborate into a comely paragraph, when 
Tuomas raps lightly, and lays before us the following. Thanks, considerate, timely 
‘J.T. F.! The day is fainting with the heat; there are three damp proof-sheets at our 
elbow; and to think, is hardest labor. Hence, we cheerfully adopt our correspondent’s 
sketch, leaving our own matériel for a subsequent ‘ counter-report.’ 

Most Learnep Diepricn: In your visits to the crowded shops of our fashionable 
bibliopolists, did it never occur to you that a great deal of character might be gleaned 
from the ‘Sayings and Doings at a Book-store?’ I have often been amused with the 
strange correspondence between men and titles; and being somewhat given to things of 
this sort, have lately watched the shop-boy and his customers, througha whole summer’s 
morning. Itis my especial privilege to occupy a quiet seat directly under the bust of 
glorious Sir Walter, in one of our most frequented literary establishments, and I assure 
you, a pleasanter retreat cannot be procured in this goodly city of notions. 

Softly now! See how gingerly that reat-looking damsel trips up to my rosy-faced 
friend behind the counter. She is from the country, as I judge from some little pecu- 
liarities in the nicely-adjusted bonnet and modest riding-habit. Observe how she first 
peers over all the rows of thin twelve-mo’s, and then darts away to another table, before 
asking for the wished-for volume. Can you doubt the object of her search? Now she 
is preparing her pretty mouth to address the young man, who politely bends down to 
learn her wants. There, I thought so: ‘The Young Wife’ she is if pursuit of, for she 
soon expects to become one, and means to be prepared for her new station. Did you not 
detect a waggish expression about that youngster’s lip, as he handed the maiden her 
valued purchase? ’T is his custom, the sad rogue ! — and I have often noticed it, when 
the Doctor’s Advice has been inquired for. 

Here comes a couple, arm in arm, arrayed in white, and looking so pleased with each 
other! Stand aside, » y worthy antiquary, and leave hunting quaint sayings, fora few 
moments, till the new-comers are waited upon. Give them room to swing in, along 
side the counter, for they have all sails set, and move ata rapid rate. Now for it! 
What author will suit this happy pair? That’s the book for lately married people! I 
knew it was the ‘ Frugal House Wife’ they wanted, for truly no better book can be put 
into the hands of young folks, about commencing life on their own responsibility. Your 
half dollar has been well disbursed, young woman, spite of the bridegroom’s frowns at 
the ‘exorbitant charge,’ as he calls it. Study it well, my good friends, and bear in mind 
the old saying, that ‘a penny saved is as good as a penny earned.’ 

But who is the dapper little man in black, putting on his spectacles again, and curi- 
ously peering into the dark, time-worn folios on the deep shelves by the window? How 
eagerly he eyes that noble edition of Quintillian! See him look again and again at the 
illuminated pages! He is your true lover of books, provided they are the right editions. 
Now he is almost determined to ask the price. He fears it is too much for his slender 
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means. His good wife, perhaps, this very morning, implored him not to bring home any 
more ‘great books ;’ but he cannot resist the temptation. He looks another way, while 
the shopman charges it to his already formidable last year’s account, and while his fin- 
gers tremble with joy, as they clasp the precious relic, he rushes out of the door, ina 
delirium of happiness. 

I never see a man of this description enter the store, without being reminded of 
Cuartes Lams. Poor Elia! What delight was he wont to take by candle-light, over 
many an antiquated volume! Better to him ‘than all the waters of Damascus,’ were 
these dusty companions. I can see him now, hugging that huge folio, ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher,’ as he drags it home, late at night, from ‘ Baker’s, in Covent Garden.’ ‘Do 
you remember,’ says his cousin Bridget Elia, in her famous lament that they had grown 
too rich, ‘do you remember,’ says the kind soul, ‘how we eyed it ior weeks, before we 
could make up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to a determination till it was 
near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, when you set off from Islington, fearing you 
should be too late; and when the old book-seller, with some grumbling, opened his shop, 
and by the twinkling taper (for he was setting bedward,) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures; and when you lugged it home, wishing it were twice as cumbersome ; 
and when you presented it to me; and when we were exploring the perfectness of it, 
(collating, you called it,) and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, 
which your impatience would not suffer to be left till day-break ; was there no pleasure 
in being a poor man ?? 

Peace to thine ashes, gentle Charles! Few loved old books like thee. 

Hearken now to the inquiry of the portly gentleman at the counter. Did you see the 
smile on his cozy old phiz, so Pickwick-like, as he sidled up to make his purchase? He 
turns away disappointed. What can it mean? Thomas never sendsa customer away 
with such a countenance, if he can help it. Ah! I see how it is. The new number of 
Nicholas Nickleby, which he expected to enjoy after dinner, has not arrived. No won- 
der he feels unhappy. 1 met this same individual, not long ago, at an eating-house, where 
he sat intently devouring, instead of his dinner, which grew cold at his elbow, a late 
number of Boz. All at once, asif awaking froma dream, he cried out, in metrical im- 
sacescr st * Charming Mr. Dickens! 

Waiter, pie and chickens 
For one more; 

Here I’ve sat and waited, 

With my appetite half sated, 


Without dining ; I’m belated 
At the store!’ 


The facetious reader could not believe, for a long while, that the viands had been 
smoking under his nose for the last half hour; and it was some time before his embar- 
rassment wore off, and he could be induced to finish his meal. 

Delectable Mr. Butwer! There lies thy last uncut novel, in two amiable-looking 
volumes, temptingly displayed on the show-case. Let us see who will be the first pur- 
chaser of thy latest thoughts, this bright morning. ’Tis not the book for you, my 
honest countryman; nor for you, my worldly-faced money-changer; but for thee 
sweet and gentle mistress Pryabout; ’tis the very matter for thy perusal. Now hie thee 
home, and far into midnight the scenes therein depicted shall detain thee from thy wonted 
slumbers. Perchance thou wilt sleep at last, todream of fine dashing fellows in ‘scarlet 
and gold,’ so fascinating and pleasant, that ere morning thou wilt be persuaded to fly to the 
ends of the earth. But oh, the chagrin and disappointment of the waking hour! Yet 
blessings on thee, sapient Mr. Bulwer! Thou bringest happiness as lasting as any we 
enjoy here; and if thou canst make yonder maiden’s heart to leap for joy, and her foot- 
steps to wander in Elysium, why let us give thee all due credit, oh, persecuted M. P.! and 
sopasson. But the store is beginning to be deserted ; and while the ‘Old South’ dial 
is warning our good citizens to be on the qui vive for their noon-tide repast, I will good- 
naturedly put a final period to these my vagrant thoughts, and close my epistle, worthy 
Diedrich, with, a blessing on all your fair readers. 

VOL. XIV. 38 
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’'Tue ANTEDILUVIANS, BY Dr. M’Henry.—It will be remembered by many of our 
readers, that at the close of an article entitled ‘American Poets and their Critics,’ pub- 
lished in the KnicxersockEr for July, 1834, reference was made to a manuscript volume 
of poetry, yclept ‘The Antediluvians, or the World Destroyed,’ by Dr James M’Henry, 
in some nineteen books, (and otherwise very similra to Emmons’ ‘ Fredoniad,’) the great 
want of which the writer had publicly lamented in the American Quarterly Review, but 
which he had been compelled to send to London to be printed, because the publishers on 
this side of the water could not see its merits. Well, after five years, during which period 
the author has doubtless been hesitating to ‘take the responsibility’ of publication, the 
great work has appeared. No copy of it has yet found its way to the United States, to 
our knowledge. Cuarisropuer Norrn, however, of Blackwood’s Magazine, has been 
made the recipient of a copy, and may boast a triumph of true Scottish perseverance 
in its perusal, judging from his account of it. Half of the production is served up in the 
July number, in the most searching critique, abounding in happy ridicule and keen satire ; 
such ridicule and satire, indeed, as only ‘Old Kir’ knows how to employ. We give a 
few paragraphs from the opening of the article: 





‘It is many years,’ says Dr. M’Henry, ‘since I first entertained the design of writing 
@ Narrative poem, on some great event in the history of man; but the selection of that 
event was a matter of no slight difficulty. A good subject, I knew, was the first step 
toward success in any literary undertaking; < nd I resolved to adopt none which I did 
not feel persuaded would form a recommendation to my work.’ Mrs. Hannah and Mr. 
Thomas Moore, and our friend Mr. John Stewart, have furnished us with elaborate pic- 
tures of gentlemen respectively in search of a wife, a religion, and a horse; but none of 
the three is so impressive as the Doctor’s of a poet in search of a subject. In that search 
his sconce has become slape — his eyes have lost their lustre — his frame has been bent 
earthward ; so that, while yet little more than threescore, his semblance is that of ex- 
treme old age. Even we ourselves look, nay feel, young in his presence; to us 







* The oldest man he seems that ever wore gray hairs.’ 


‘This comes of devoting one’s-self for many years to the selection — for the subject of 
a narrative poem — of some great eventin the history of man. Their multitude is over- 
whelming —and shifting as the clouds. An event that to the eyes of imagination over- 
shadows the whole morning sky —at meridian looks but a speck — in the gloaming is 
gone. ‘Among great events, alas! how few good subjects! mentally exclaims the soli- 
tary, withasigh. But a good subject is = first step toward success in any literary 
undertaking ;’ and till that is taken, lack-a-daisical indeed must be the aspect of the me- 
ditative poet — sitting by himself with his pen in his hand. Every year he grows harder 
and harder to please; subjects not to be sneezed at on the score of size, to his fastidious 
optics seem contemptibly small; mountains dwindle into molehills—rivers into rills — 
seas into ponds; and the consequence is, that ‘resolved to adopt no subject which he 
does not feel persuaded would form a recommendation to his work,’ he adopts none at 
all, and, after a term protracted far beyond the narrow span usually allotted to human 
life, he dies without his fame, and leaves no proof of his existence here below, except, per- 
haps, a few pieces of prose. 

‘Such, however, will not be the fate of Dr. M’ Henry — though he has made a narrow 
escape. ‘The annals of mankind,’ he acutely remarks, ‘furnish many great and stirring 
events, well adapted to poetic narration ; but I wanted one not only greatin its character, 
but universal in its effects, that all men might feel an interest in its details.’ That wasa 
noble ambition, and proved how just an appreciation the Doctor had been led to make of 
his powers, aspiring very early to the most extensive practice. ‘Neither the founding of 
a state,’ he exultingly declares, ‘the achievement of a victory, nor the overthrow of an 
empire, was therefore adequate to my wishes.’ * * The Jliad and the A/neid 
appeared to the Doctor to be respectable poems in their way —‘ on great and stirring 
events, well adapted to poetic narration’ — but because ‘not universal in their effects, 
sufficient for the genius of a Homer and a Virgil, but inadequate to that of a M’Henry, 
born in the fullness of time and for the illumination of the whole race of man. 

‘*'The discovery of the New World,’ he admits, ‘was an event of a great and general 
interest; but was already poetically occupied, and therefore forbidden to me by both 
courtesy and policy.’ America, it may be remarked as we go along, is not a new world. 
but merely one of the four quarters of the old — and the old went on well enough for the 
purposes of poetry, while it was supposed to consist but of Europe, Asia and Africa; 
yet do we cheerfully grant that the discovery of the fourth quarter was an ‘event of 
great and general interest,’ not unworthy even of the Doctor’s muse in its humbler 
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flights. But is manifest that he left it, without envy, to the weaker wings of Southey; 
for he adds: ‘I was, in truth, desirous of a subject more universally interesting than 
even this;’ and he leaves the less illustrious Laureate to enjoy the circumscribed fame 
of his Madoc. 

**T considered,’ continues the Doctor, ‘that the poet who had made the strongest im- 
pression on the world, had been enabled to do so by his fortunate choice of the most ex- 
alted and universal subject which space in all itsextent, and time in all its duration, could 
afford — the History of Creation and the Fall of Man. On that theme did the chief of 
poets not only find scope for the whole power of his genius, but his genius found excite- 
ment for unequalled elevation, and became invigorated by the grandeur and vastness of 
the topics presented to its contemplation.’ 

‘He does not inform us at what era of his search after a subject he first took into his 
serious consideration Milton’s fortunate choice of Paradise Lost. Perhaps it was late 
in life. From that hour he set himself sedulously to look over ‘space in all its extent, 
and time in all its duration,’ for the subject next inexaltation and universality to the Crea- 
tion and the Fall of Man. But that this allusion to Milton may not be misinterpreted, he 
he has the humility to add : ‘If J were indeed so vain as to imagine that I possessed talents 
like his, where could I find a subject on which to exert them like Paradise Lost? There 
never can be another poetic theme connected with human affairs of equal grandeur and 
sublimity. Nor will there probably ever be one so felicitously treated as this has been in 
that wonderful poem.’ We acquit Dr. M’Henry of the vanity of imagining that he 

ossesses the ‘talents’ of Milton. But if he does not believe that he is a poet of the 

ighest order —next to that where Milton sits supreme or sole-— then he must bea great 
ninny. For who, short of a great poet or a great ninny, would ‘for many years enter- 
tain the design of writing a narrative poem on some great event in the history of man’ — 
keep searching the ‘annals of mankind’ for an event ‘not only great in its character, but 
universal inits effects’ — declare ‘ the founding ofa state, the achievement of a victory, and 
the overthrow of an empire, inadequate to his wishes’ — be ‘ desirous of a subject more 
universally interesting hen thediscovering of the New World’ — envy Milton his ‘for- 
tunate choice of the Creation and Fall of Man’ —and finally, fix on the subject next 
in exaltation and universality to Milton —‘ which space in all its extent, and time in all 
its duration, could afford ? 

‘Milton having anticipated M’Henry in the Creation and Fall, the Doctor, though 
often damped, was never dismayed —and on ‘the first of April morn by the chime,’ 
A. p. 18—, by a desperate but triumphant effort of inventive genius, he bethought himself 
of—Tue Fioop. ‘Still,in the annals of mankind there remained one subject unappro- 
priated by the Epic Muse, which, although to sustain it suitably required less daring 
flights than that which was chosen by Milton, was yet amply magnificent and univer- 
sally interesting — namely, Tue Fortunes aNp CATASTROPHY OF THE ANTEDILUVIAN 
Wor.p. ; 

‘What a breakfast the Doctor must have devoured that morning! or was he too much 
agitated to eat? ‘Throw physic to the dogs — now shall I show that poetry is no drug! 
Here goes a bumper to Apollo! 

* * * * * * 

‘The Doctor complains of his ‘dormant fancy,’ his ‘indolence,’ his ‘lethargy,’ and 
his ‘sloth ;’ and, true it is, that since the publication of some presentation copies of his 
Pleasures of Friendship, he has not contributed largely to our national poetry ; but now 


* Bold and determined, now my spirit spreads, 
Adventurous pinions for an arduous flight, 
More ardvous than has oft been tried by man, 
And with due strength successfully attained.’ 


‘The most difficult department in the art of flying, is that which embraces the action 
of the wings in the first essays of the fowl — be he anceps or anser — to assoilzie himself 
from the encumbrance of the earth. Once up, he has no real ground for uneasiness 
about coming down, especially if he has the sense to go large — before the wind— 
‘ goose-winged,’ and never attempt to tack. We have seen fowls of the earth enabled, 
by adopting such precautions, to keep company with fowls of the air, and perform more 
than respectably 


* An arduous flight, 
More arduous than has oft been tried by man;’ 


but the difficulty, we repeat, in getting off their feet, webbed, or otherwise, ‘lies in the 
first step toward any aérial undertaking;’ that feat achieved, you would wonder to be- 
hold how they clear the chimneys, and keep soaring and soaring, asif it were not altoge- 
ther inconceivable that they might even settle down half way up Arthur’s Seat. 

*But to return more immediately tothe Doctor. ‘This was the subject,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘that appeared to me the best calculated of any yet unsung to impart dignity and 
terest to a narrative poem, After due deliberation, I had the boldness to adopt it, 
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although I was fully sensible of the difficulty of doing justice to a theme of such magni- 
tude. It was cert: ainly one exalted and sublime enough for the exercise of poetic talents 
of the highest order, and poetic ambition of the most fervid character. It presented a 
field in which the most active imagination could freely range, limited only by the dictates 
of reason and the laws of possibility.’ ‘ Nay, it had,’ quoth the Doctor, ‘one advantage 
which Milton did not find in his mighty theme : : it supplied abundant occasion for the dis- 
play of human nature in its fallen state.’ Did the Doctor never read the Eleventh Book 
of Paradise Lost? 

‘*In studying the annals of mankind, the Doctor saw ‘ one subject unappropriated by 
the Epic Muse ;’ but he afterward tells us, that whether ‘ the litle epic, according to the 
scholastic meaning of the word, be aw arded to this poem, is a matter of no importance, 
provided its readers derive enjoyment from its perusal. My great aim having been to pro- 
duce an interesting poem on an interesting subject, I feel but little concern as to what 
class of poetical productions the work shall be assigned.’ This is hardly fair — for the 
author of The Antediluvians could not have been ignorant of the existence of James 
Montgomery’ s World before the Flood. It is not an epic poem; but it is an ‘interesting 
poem,’ one the subject of which the Doctor says was unsung —and it is a narrative 
poem. Byron’s Heaven and Earth—if we mistake not —is about the Antediluvians; 
so is Moore’s Loves of the Angels — so is Reade’s Wanderings of Cain; and Heraud’s 
Judgment of the Flood is an epic. Inno sense of the word, then, could it be truly said 
that the subject was unsung; it had been sung in the English language — lyrically, nar- 
ratively, dramatically, and epicly —and in many other tongues, unknown to the Doctor, 
but nevertheless openly spoken by diverse nations. The Doctor, on that memorable first 


of April — to which ‘ our free shepherds give a grosser name’ —in the pride of his heart, 
discovered a mare’s nest.’’ 


After these ‘ premises,’ commences the critique proper, with extracts; and we advise 
all who delight to seea felicitous exposition of windy pretension, and obtrusive mediocrity, 
to procure ‘ Blackwood,’ and read the article in question. The reviewer is courteous, as 
will be seen, and plays with his victim, like a cat with a mouse which it is about to de- 
vour up bodily. We could not but think, all the while we were perusing the adroit, sly 
thrusts of the article in question, of a remark of ‘The Doctor,’ (not Dr. M’Hewnry!) in 


relation toa kindred worthy : ‘ Were I to say of any homo that he might have been whelped 
or foaled, instead of having been born, no judicious reader would understand me as pre- 
dicating this to be possible, but as denoting an opinion, that such an animal might as well 
have been a quadruped as what he is; and that for any use which he makes of his intel- 


lect, it might have been better for society, if he had gone on four legs, and carried pan- 
niers 


Sir Wituam Srewarr. — The arrival of this gentleman in Scotland, with his Indian 
curiosities and wild animals, from the far west, seems to have excited, if we may judge 


from seyeral paragraphs in the London journals, no small curiosity among his country- 


men, from whom he has been so long absent. He was a true sportsman, and never 


knew the sensation of fear. One evening, just before leaving New-York, he mentioned 
the following occurrence, among other adventures, with which, in his cool nonchalant 
manner, he was amusing asmall circle of his American friends. As there seemed to be 
nothing private in the anecdote, we infer that there can be no infraction of social courtesy, 


jn adducing it, as illustrative of the narrator’s character. On one occasion, toward the 


end of a day’s sport, he had penetrated alone, far into a vast prairie. He was reflecting 
that he had exhausted nearly all his ammunition, when he saw one of the largest of 
those most ferocious of animals, the grisly bear, making toward him. He levelled his 
gunand fired. The piece hung fire! The savage beast was nearing him rapidly, when 
he took from his pocket his last percussion-cap, and placed it ‘on duty.’ ‘What,’ inter- 
rupted a worthy friend of ours, who knew that certain death would have been the result 
of the bear’s attack, ‘what must have been your sensations at that moment!’ ‘Why,’ 
answered Sir William, with the utmost sang froid, ‘I said to myself, ‘If J am as good 
as my gun, that’s a dead bear!’ He knew his gun, and the result showed that he knew 


himself. He discharged his weapon, and the animal dropped to the ground. The bullet 
of a fearless antagonist had penetrated his heart. 
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Our Drawer is again full to overflowing. Itscontents—and we doubt if it ever was 


so rich in variety and quality before — shall be canvassed anon, we may hope, to edifica- 
tion. Itis opened now, for the purpose of saying a word to two or three contributors 
who have assisted to fill it, and who desire present reference to their commrnications. 
The elaborate ‘Problem’ of ‘C. P. S,’ we shall send, with his permission, to its more 
appropriate medium, the excellent ‘Mathematical Miscellany’ of Prof. Gitt, of Saint 
Paul’s College. His ‘ problem’ is to us an unsearchable mystery. The following query 
in comic sections, which we repeat from an English wag, is far more to our taste: 


‘Given C. A. B. to find Q.’ The solution is rich: ‘Take your c. a. B. (cab) through 
Hammersmith, turn to the left, just before you get to Brentford, and Kew is right before 
you!’ But leaving mathematics, let us pass to a feeling reminiscence of a Scottish 
friend, whose enthusiasm for ‘The Flowers of the Forest’ will be appreciated, by all 
who have ever heard Witson render that charming song: 


THE WEEL-REMEMBERED SANG. 


When I was ae wee stacherin’ wean ; As todlin’ through a Gothic aisle, 
An’ ay sinsyne, my heart wi glee I beard a lassie sing that sang, 
Loups whan I hear that strain. I stood entranced the while : 
It is a plaintive auld Scotch sang, | I saw na, kenned pa, where she sat, 
(My aiu dear mither lo’ed it best ;) | Enough | heard my favorite air; 
O wha could hear, without a thrill, I could hae stood a thousand years, 
' 


THERE is a sang I lo’ed fu’ wee), | Ance — then I was a wandered bairn — 


‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest ?” Enrapwured wildly there! 


A fiddler, weary, bliin’ and poor, That held me rooted to the spot; 
Igi’ed a plack to gar him play ’t A gush o’ melody divine, 

At our aiu entry door. I never hae forgot! 
An’ if a piper, wae and cauld, That voice! | hearits music still, 

A walkin’ I hae chanced to meet, Au’ still I feel as in that trance ; 
I’ve spak’ him fair to blaw for me It was abouny day — my first 


If there cam’ up to our stair-head, | In her sweet voice a witchery dwelt, 
That tune upon the street. O’ passionate romance! a 


We allude thus publicly to the contribution of ‘P. K. W.,’ of Rutgers College, be- 
cause he asks us to doso, ‘andat once.’ His essay is respectfully declined. The writer 
is evidently a sophomore, and we will wager a ‘mint-drop’ that he walks on exalted 
stilts, in the most familiar conversation. His very first sentence, enforcinga simple pro- 
position, if not a truism, forcibly reminds us of Dr Jounson’s perspicuous definition of 
net-work, in his big dictionary : ‘ Net-work ; any thing reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections!’ 

The following is one of numerous kindred communications, which we have received 
since our last number. The reader will have seen, that the suggestions of Mr. Irvine, 
in the article ‘National Nomenclature,’ have been cordially welcomed by the public jour- 
nals, in every section of the country: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER, 


Gerorrrey Crayon has contributed nothing to your Magazine, Mr. Ecitor, which has 
iven such universal satisfaction, as his capital paper upon our American Names, in your 
ast number. His recommendation, especially, of kicking all the ‘ News’ out of the 

country, is worthy of all praise, and merits instant adoption. Let us begin with our own 
family, and make New-Y ork feel the ris a tergo forthwith, and ‘ Scipio,’ ‘ Syracuse,’ and 
‘Cato Four Corners’ will have to follow suit. In substituting an Indian name for that 
of New-York, however, I think the name of Onempa would be preferable to that of 
‘Ontario,’ as suggested by our illustrious friend, ‘G. C.’ The Oneidas were the central 
people of the territory, now comprised within the limits of the State of New-York; and 
in the war of the Revolution, it was they only who, as a tribe, seceded from the formida- 
ble league of the Six Nations, and took up arms for us, alike against the English and 
against their Indian allies; while their history and their name are closely interwoven 
with the annals of this State, from the earliest colonial times, down to the present mo- 
ment, when the last remnant of these staunch friends of ‘the Sons of Corlaer,’ as they 
called the Provincials of New-York, are emigrating westward. Ontario, like Erie, be- 
longs as much to Canada as to us; but Onezpa is all ourown. The sage and right- 
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judging Georrrey must, I ain sure, see the propriety of adopting it; and as for those 
idle, captious dogs, our Alleghanian poets, they cannot take exceptions to a name which 
Campsect has already made immortal. Keep this subject before the public, I pray you, 
Mr. Editor, and you will receive the hearty thanks of more than one ONEIDAN. 


P. S. What does Mr. Crayon mean, by changing the name of the ancient city wherein 
your excellent Magazine is published? Who ever speaks of it by any other name than 
*‘Ma-natra?’ The early voyagers, the most correct old maps, and the only authentic 
historian, thus call it; and thus only is it ever named among the learned and polite of its 
native-born inhabitants! In the name of thousands of Ma-narress, I protest against 
adopting, even in discourse, the cockney epithet of ‘New-York,’ now so much in vogue 
with the newspapers, and a few foreign traders along the wharves. 


Tue Macreapy Drxyner.— A facetious friend, now in London, and who was present 
at the dinner to Mr. Macreapy, gives us the following, among sundry other entertaining 
particulars, which have since transpired in the American journals: ‘Macreapy dined 
the other day with me; so did my old friend, the Duke of Sussex, Sir E. L. Bulwer, a 
wag they call ‘Boz,’ Sheil, the Irish M. P. orator, Charles Young, the tragedian, Lord 
Nugent, etc., etc. We had barely a ‘pretty good dinner,’ only the old duke did n’t be- 
have quite so well as I could have wished, before such company. Bulwer and Dickens 
are both excellent speechifiers. You should have been there. We had some beautiful 
ladies to sing for us; think of that ! — ladies, not mere actresses, marching up between 
the toasts and the tables, and standing up in the midst of four hundred jolly fellows, to 
sing ballads. It shocked my Yankee delicacy awfully. And there were about forty in 
the gallery, to look on, and see us eat and drink. Bulwer is tall, and very good looking. 
‘Boz’ you would take for a youth in his teens, but he speaks in a very manly, self-pos- 
sessed, common sense style. One would think, to hear him, that he had been ten years 
either in Congress or President of a Pickwick club.’ 

Another correspondent, speaking of American literature abroad, and the want of an 
international copy-right law, says: ‘Another great evil is, that many works which are 
published and die at home, the productions of miscalled ‘ American genius,’ simply be- 
cause they cost nothing, (and they are worth just their cost,) are republished here, as 
examples of ‘American literature!’ And I dare say, our small-beer fictionists chuckle at 
the idea of a literary reputation, gained by the mere publication of works here, which 
reflect little credit upon themselves, and less upon their country.’ 


Tue Late Mr. Scuiesstncer. — We are reminded, by the excellent tribute of an es- 
teemed friend and correspondent, (Mr. Samvex Warp, of this city,) to the memory of 
this eminent musician, whom it was our pleasure to know and to admire, in public and 
in private life, that we have never alluded to the distinguished musical solemnity, in 
honor of his genius and character, which took place at the ‘Tabernacle,’ on the twenty- 
fifth of June last. Two thousand delighted auditors were held entranced, during three 
hours, by the varied harmonies of that solemnity; and never was musical enthusiasm 
wrought to such a pitch, as was theirs, by the magnificent execution of the overture to 
Der Freyschutz, which would have roused Weser from the dead, if spirits could return 
from the Silent Land. The nett receipts of that memorable evening rose to three 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one dollars and seventy-eight cents; a sum which, 
joined to the widow’s modest heritage, will enable her to bring up her children in their 
father’s native land, whither they have gone to abide, in a manner worthy of their sire. 
To the generous aid of the professional brethren of the deceased, and the untiring and 
effective exertions of the friend and biographer to whom we have alluded, as well as to 
a growing taste for music among us, our citizens were indebted for the noblest musical 
performance ever heard in America. 
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Tue Curistian Examiner. — The interest of this admirable work seems to increase 
with every number. That for July, now before us, may doubtless be deemed a fair spe- 
cimen of the kind of periodical which the new editor is to present to his readers. We 
have been especially charmed with the opening paper. It is upon the power of our 
Saviour’s moral character, and is intended to urge upon all who love and promulgate 
his religion, a consideration of his spotless life, and his pure moral precepts and deeds, 
rather than the dwelling upon the mysteries of his nature, merely, which, it is alleged, 
has a tendency to disconnect faith in him from the heart and conscience, and to make it 
more a matter for the intellect. The subjoined passage, setting forth the effects of the 
Saviour’s example, will commend itself to every reader. It is indeed beautiful in its 
truth, but still more admirable in its expression: 


‘ His example, whose presence brought a holier light to the marriage of Cana, and con- 
solation to the mourning sisters of Lazarus, who taught by his example, the powerful, 
that their highest office was to become the benefactors of the humble, who taught the 
rich for his sake to give to the poor, and wenta self-invited, but blessed guest, to the tables 
of penury ; his example has modified all the relations of society. It has brought high 
and low together, — united them in the bonds of alivingsympathy. In heathen lands, 
before Christ’s time, there were rich and poor, high and low, but they were separated by 
almost impassable barriers. Scenes of mutual sympathy, of kindness and thoughtful- 
ness and self-forgetfulness and trust in trial, that now every day are enacted in every 
street, bringing the extremes of society together in holiest bonds, were then all but un- 
known. Such scenes are too rare among us, but still they exist, andin them we see the 
following out of the example of Christ. 

‘Go abroad in some great city, in the night. Behold before you. Brightly shine the 
lights in that stately mansion where pleasure has collected her votaries. The dance, the 
song are there, and gay voices and exultant hearts and fair features that oon fairer in 
the excitement, and all goes merry as the marriage bell. And most natural and fitting is 
it that the hearts of the young should glow with vivid pleasure in the whirling and daz- 
zling scene. : 

‘But here is but a part of the scene. At this very moment, within sight of the bril- 
liant windows, within the sound of the rejoicing music, sits in her dreary room, a widowed 
mother; and to her frame, consumption has brought its feebleness, and to her cheek its 
flush, and to her eye its unnatural light. Her children sleep around her, and one that 
ever stirs with the low moanings of disease, slumbers fitfully in the cradle at her foot. 
Her debilitated frame craves rest, yet by the light of a solitary lamp, she still plies her 
needle that her children may have breadon the morrow. And while she labors through 
the lonely hours, her sinking frame admonishes her that this resource soon must fail 
them, and she be called away and leave her children alone. And while her heart swells 
with anguish, the sound of rejoicing comes on the wind to her silent chamber. Not one 
of all that gay circle whose eyes will not close before hers this night! One by one the 
wheels that bear them to their home depart —the sounds of mirth and pleasure grow 
silent in the midnight hours — the lights of the brilliant mansion are extinguished ; but 
still an her chamber shines her solitary lamp. The dying mother must toil and 
watch! 

‘ All this in substance might have been seen before Christianity, in Athens or in Rome. 
But there is something more which may be seen every day in a Christian city. And it 
shows how Christianity has modified i toil relations, softening the pride of the high, 
making those tempted to daily self-indulgence, self-forgetful, and giving hopes high as 
heaven to those that sit in the darkest places of earth. 

‘With the morning, and brighter than its footsteps upon the mountains, behold one of 
that gay throng, in the bloom of youth and fitted to be the idol and the envy of gilded 
drawing-rooms, has left her home, —- she has entered the narrow lane, and opened the 
door of that obscure chamber. She has gone to sit with this poor widow, to carry her 
needed aid, to watch for her over her fretful child, and to whisper to her the sweet words 
of human sympathy. Blessed is she who can thus forget herself, and find her highest 
happiness in carrying happiness to those who sit unfriended and alone. -And the heart of 
the lonely mother is warmed by her coming, —for blessed to the desolate is the fresh 
sympathy of the young and happy! She is no longer alone. They have a common 
hope. They can bend together before the same Father, they read the same gospel, they 
visit the cross together, and together watch at the tomb on the morning of the resur- 
rection. 

‘And when she is again left in her lonely chamber, she is not alone. As her visitor 
retires, grateful thoughts of human sympathies linger behind, like sunset in the air. The 
sense of God’s kind providence rests on her soul. To her faith, the distant are brought 
near, and the dead live, and await her coming to a better land. Her mind goes forward 
to the future. She rises above the clouds. Serenely shines the sun. Gently falls the 
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love of God on her heart. Sitting amid trials and darkness and the ruins of earthly pros- 
pects, with calm spirit ‘she builds her hope in heaven.’ The prosperity, the adverse for- 
tunes, the joy, the grief, all this might be seen in every age. Itis Chnstianity that has 
brought sympathy to suffering, hope to the bereaved, and resignation to the afflicted ; 
which has brought light to dark hours, and faith in heaven to those that dwell amid the 
sorrows of earth. It is Christianity that has softened and melted the ice of prosperity, 
which has smitten that rock and made it a fountain of living waters to those that dwell in 
the valleys below. It brings all classes together. The day-spring from on high, as it 
rises over the world, glances on every height, it illuminates every depth, it reveals all to 
each, and by its universal light shows all to be brethren living on the bounty of one and 
the same Gud.’ 


The names of the writers for the ‘Christian Examiner’ are not given in the table of 
original papers; but we think we can trace the pure style of the editor, in the article 
from which we have quoted. 


‘A Visir To Ganrnricx, in 1768,’ first translated from an original German epistle for 
the KnickEersocker, and published in our April number, having been widely copied in 
England, is all at once deemed worthy of notice on this side of the water. Hence we 
find the ‘Albion,’ of this city, and several other journals, presenting it to the public, without 
any intimation as to its original source. We have already pointed out more than a dozen 
similar instances, in which the first effective stamp of excellence upon original papers in 
this work, has come from abroad. How long is this sickening and humiliating subser- 
viency to continue? When shall we be old enough to have an opinion of our own, with- 
out consulting trans-Atlantic judgments? We believe the Editor of the ‘Spirit of the 
Times,’ and ‘Turf Register,’ a sporting journal and magazine, which have no superior, 
not to say equal, on the other side of the water, has experienced a kindred pleasure, 
in seeing articles which he has written, or which were written for his periodicals, trans- 
erred to publications of the same class in England, without a word of acknowledgment ; 
and they would doubtless have stolen his numerous finished engravings, also, if they 
could have done so without expense. 


Peritovs ApveNtuRE. — Mr. Scnootcrart once related to us a story of two little 
girls, twin sisters, and the prettiest lasses in their tribe, belonging to the Star family, men- 
tioned in his article in preceding pages, which is not unworthy of record here. They 
wandered away, on one occasion, from their father’s encampment, on the coast of the 
Pictured Rocks, and were found, after a search, sitting on the edge of one of the highest 
precipices of this stupendous range. They had their feet over the precipice, and were 
gazing on the vast expanse of water, quite unconscious of theirdanger. The father had 
the presence of mind not to alarm them, and called them away in a gentle, unconcerned 
tone, by which means they were rescued. These persons, now women grown, are still 
living. Their brother, Mvk Oswavum, of Sault Ste. Marie, is well known to Mr. 
ScHOOLcRAFT. 


Greece. — Mr. Cuaistopuer Castanis, a native of Scio, Greece, who has been lec- 
turing, with eminent success, in Boston, upon the more modern history and condition of 
his country, has arrived in town, and will, we are glad to learn, repeat his performances, 
which are replete with interest, and embrace not a little of personal observation and 
adventure, before our citizens, in the courseoftheensuing autumn. He brings us letters 
frem eminent clergymen and literati of Boston, who bear the most ample testimony to 
his ability, and his excelience of character, as a scholar and a gentleman. We shall ap- 
prise our readers, at the proper season, of the proposed course. 
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Bacon’s Porms. — Rarely has there been issued from the American press a more 
beautiful volume, in the externals of paper and printing, than the ‘Poems by Witt1am 
Tuompson Bacon,’ now before us, from the house of Messrs. B. ann W. Noves, New- 
Haven, and Messrs. C. C. Lirrte anp Company, Boston. A goodly portion of the 
contents of the book has already been commended in these pages, in a review of a pre 
vious volume, put forth by the author. The additions evince an enlargement and matu- 
rity of thought, not less than an increased polish of style. The lines, 


‘ Her first-born’s breath, that the young mother feels, 
When her dim’d eye falls ou her little one,’ 


which we remark in the dedication to the author’s mother, may afford the captious 
critic — and Mr. Bacon has heretofore encountered such — an opportunity to charge upon 
him a too attentive perusal of Mr. Hatiecs’s ‘ Marco Bozzaris;’ and Bryant's couplet: 


‘Here have I scaped the city’s stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air,’ 


may be cited as something too kindred with 


‘I have escaped the city’s sounds, 
Its horrid heat, and withering air,’ 


for both to be entirely original. But even those who carp at these and similar trifling 
resemblances of thought, such as the ‘gray melancholy waste’ of the Pacific, etc., will 
yet be obliged to confess admiration for the spirit of poetry which pervades the work. 
It is embellished with a finel y-engraved title-page, containing a beautiful vignette view of 
East Rock, New-Haven. 


‘Some Wine, uo!’ —Cowrenr speaks ofa beverage, ‘ which cheers, but not inebriates.’ 
His elicitous expression is precisely the one to describe the delightful qualities of a ‘ wine 
benign,’ known by the name of Hermitage Rouge, or Red Hermitage, which, well iced, 
renders the most sultry, oppressive August day endurable, while in nothing is it objec- 
tionable, since its consequences are medicinal, rather than deleterious. And then the 
taste! Whoso imbibes the nectar, shall say at once with the poet : 

* When I feel it gurgling, murmuring, 
Down my throat and my esophagus, 
Something, an’ | know not what, 
Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus: 
Something easy of perception, 
But by no means of description!’ 

Now if those who ‘tarry long at the wine, and drink mixed wines,’ whereby they 
oftentimes become ‘oblivious of the present, and remember not the past,’ would partake 
of the good, without the alloy of evil, let them step into the copious wine-depository of 
Messrs. Hickox axnp Pomeroy, 78 Water-street, and inquire, as many hundreds have 
done before them, for ‘Hermitage Rouge,’ and lo! the fluid we have described will be 
speedily produced. The rest is soon told. To taste, is to purchase. 


American Antiquities. — Many of our readers have been apprised, through the 
journals of the day, of the present departure of Messrs. CarHERwoop and STepuens, 
both distinguished oriental travellers, the one as eminent an artist, as the other is an 
author, for Palenque, and the kindred sites of ancient cities, fortifications, and tem- 
ples, to which public attention, throughout the Union, was first called, in the series of 
‘American Antiquities,’ heretofore published in these pages. We have much pleasure in 
stating, that we are promised occasional records o the researches, discoveries, and ad- 
ventures, which may be prosecuted and encountered in the progress of the expedition, 
from the pen of Mr. Carnearwoop ; an instrument, let us add, which he wields with 
scarcely less effect than his pencil. 
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LAUGHABLE MisqvoTaTions. — We remember being much amused, some months 
since, by an error of a German writer, who, in translating ‘Pickwick’ into his verna- 
cular, took occasion to quote, in the preface, certain commendations of the English 
reviewers, of the wood-engravings which illustrated the volume. It would seem that 
there are two brother artists, in London, named Cruikshank, but that one, Georer, is 
much the more eminent of the two. In allusion to this fact, the London critic had re- 
marked, that the illustrations, instead of being by the less celebrated CrurksHANK, were 
by ‘the real Simon Pure.’ The German translator quotes him thus: ‘The illustrations 
are not, as has been stated, by Mr. CrauixsHank, but are by Mr. Simon Pers, a very 
distingu:shed artist, in London! An excellent friend, and correspondent of ours, in a 
sister city, recently received from abroad a volume of German travel in the United States, 
in which are several most amusing blunders. Among others, is one so irresistibly ludi- 
crous, that we cannot avoid citing it, ‘in this connection.’ The writer is describing, in 
his native language, the proceedings of an Abolition Convention, which he attended as a 
spectator, at Utica, in this state, and he gives at length, and in English, the inscriptions 
upon the banners which were borne on the occasion, by ‘our colored brethren.’ On 
one was doubtless the following : 


* Our souls are white, alchough our skins are black.’ 


But our author, reading hastily, and not exactly comprehending the idea, makes the in- 
scription less affecting, in the eyes of amateur philanthropists : 


‘Our souls are white, although our shins are black!’ 


Tue ‘Corsarz.’— Mr. Wits, whose pleasant ‘Jottings Down in London’ are even 
more acceptable than were his ‘ Pencillings by the Way,’ has secured a most valuable 
coadjutor in the person of ‘CHawts Ye Liowe usu, Esq.,’ whois to write weekly epis- 
tles from Paris, for the ‘Corsair.’ Next to Boz, ‘praps the chawms of his agreble wit, 
his superior languidg, greased with all the ellygance of classicle reading, his fashnable 
nollidge, compayred to which all other nollidge is nonsince,’ constitute him the most 
attractive addition which could have been made to the literary strength of the excellent 
journal for which he is engaged. We are ‘puffickly prepared to say,’ that we consider 
this acquisition of our contemporary one ‘ wich is most welkom;’ and his weekly rivals, 
even, ‘fur from vuing it with env, shood greet it withaplaws!’ Thrice welcome the man, 
that clothed a simple pair of ‘ plush tites, them sellybrated inegspressibles,’ with a glory 
not their own! 


‘On Gemint!’ — We find on our table the third number of a periodical, published at 
Worcester, (Mass.,) and entitled ‘'The Literary Gemine.’ Its purpose, which would 
seem to be well carried out, is to present ‘a department of English and another of F'rench ; 
the former to be filled with miscellaneous selections from the productions of the English 
and American authors of the day, interspersed with such original matter as may come to 
hand from time to time; the other, to comprise the choicest morceaux of French Litera- 
ture, which shall not only be valuable and interesting, as mere specimens of literary 
composition, and a medium of acquiring a knowledge of the language, but as containing 
many useful facts in philosophy, history, and the arts and sciences in general.’ 


To Reapers anv CorresponpenTts. — Our kind friends and correspondents will bear with us a 
little. The fervid heat of the month, for the most part, has rendered it impossible for us to auswer 
a tithe of the communications we have received ; we have been compelled, also, to leave unwritten, 
copious notes of the drama, at the several theatres. We have never had richer stores in hand, nor 
so many readers to enjoy them; and we have little fears that either will diminish in the future. We 
ask but prompt and certain payment from our subscribers, in every quarter of the Union, to insure 
them a periodical that Americans shall still more delight to honor. We desire only to be known 
by our fruits, and therefore have nothing farther tu say. 
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